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The first great care when colds or epidemics threaten 




















ww Wipe just one coat of 
(12 SHADES— 


NS 
For National Fitness (COL 20) 6d, I/- and larger sizes) 


SSUNCERE) WOOD DYE on your bare 
deal floor and other new wood- 
work, polish with 

Scotch le | 


ON DRAUGHT OR IN BOTTLE Ask your Dealer or write for particulars and they will look and wear like 
TTT EO af RONUK Ltd., Dept. 60, Portslade, Sussex real polished oak. 
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5/6 a bottle Agents: Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes l'? 16, Water Lane, E.C3 
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9 CORONATION RECORD NUMBER 
of 


i The ILLUSTRATED 
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LONDON NEWS 


will be on sale early in March — price 5/- 
The Cover of the Coronation Record Number of As with previous Coronation Numbers issued by 
“The Illustrated London News” is of rich blue, with “The Hlustrated London News,” a special feature is 
: an attractive leather finish surface with border decor- the number of decorative borders, which in themselves 
ation based upon a rare Canevari binding of 1534 are illustrations of the historical and artistic features 
preserved in the British Museum. In the centre of the of the Coronation. Many articles in the Record 
Cover of the Coronation Record Number there is a Number will tell its readers everything they want to 
silver plaque, framed in gold, bearing portraits of Their know about the celebration of the Crowning of our 
Majesties King George VI and his consort, Queen King and Queen. These Articles are fully illustrated 
Elizabeth. This Record Number will contain no with appropriate portraits and other illustrations. In 
fewer than this Number, which is finer than any previously issued, 
E there are 
TWENTY MAGNIFICENT 


ae 








PLATES IN FULL cocourns O V ER 600 
AND FOUR IN PHOTOGRAVURE REPRODUCTIONS 


AND GOLD consisting of interesting works by various artists and 


selected photographs of special interest to Britons all 
dealing withevery side of the Empire’s greatest ceremony. over the World. 























It is anticipated that there will be a very heavy 
demand for this Coronation Record Number. In 
order to be certain of securing your copy it is advisable 
to place an order now with your regular newsagent. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 




















Price Including Postage: 
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FINELY proportioned 

Dining Room with 
recess and carved stone 
fireplace. 


Executed in figured English 
oak with reproduction finish 
and carefully considered 
detail. 


LIBERTY & Co., LTD., 
REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 1234, 
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Violet, aged four, one of a family of eight motherless children, 
eldest fourteen. Father ex-service man, no regular work for years. 


Who will help us to give Violet a happy homeP 5/- will feed 


or one of the Society’s 4,500 children for one week. 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON: S.E.it 
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eee Be he! 


] as gue 


T is here that the beau monde utters its dernier cri— 

especially if it takes a set from our tennis professional 
on the new Covered Courts. Here the nobility and gentry 
indulge in savoir faire, noblesse oblige, and also—on the 
electric camel in the gymnasium—for sauve qui peut. For 
ourselves, we consider that in providing free golf, tennis, 
squash, badminton, bowls, swimming pool, gymnasium, 
sun lounges, dancing, entertainments and talking 
pictures, we have achievedan embarras 
des richesses, since even millionaires 
are not allowed to pay extra for them. 
(Guests are requested not to ask 
our maitre d’hotel to translate these 


sparkling phrases—he is English!) 





Phone: Torquay 2271 
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| N € E| | Larola is the famous complexion milk known the world over for 


over eighty years. Absolutely pure and free from gummy 
ingredients—which clog the pores of the skin—Larola keeps the 
skin soft and beautiful. Keep Larola always on hand in bedroom 
“« Marie” and bathroom and use it after your hands have been in water. 
ies eieal.. exe This will prevent chapped hands and rough skin. The daily use 
Neal Silk Satin ; , : 
of Larola protects the complexion against red and rough skin 
due to exposure to cold, wintry winds. Larola softens, smooths, 
ly trimmed with whitens and heals—and restores natural beauty. The absolute 
lovely needie-run purity of Larola makes it an ideal preparation for baby’s toilet. 


lace and _ spotted 1/46 & 2/6 per bottle 

frilly net. Bias “The Art of Massage ” 

é How to remove wrinkles G furrows. How to remove crowsfeet from the sides of the eyes. 
Just a few minutes daily massage with Larola. Send for booklet-—** The Cult of Beauty.” 
peach, coral, sky Post free on request. 


Cami-Knicker, rich- 


cut. In white, pale 
blue, apple green, 


lilac or daffodil BEETHAM'S 


yellow. 


From Chemists and Stores 
or post rw in UK. direct from: M. Beetham & Son, Cheltenham 











* 
PEOPLES 
AND 


‘** Anna.” 
Satin Beauté Wrapper with deep he LAC r $ 
lace yoke back and front and 

full three-quarter length sleeves. 
In pastel shades of peach, pink,, * 


sky, turquoise, nil green, white 


30/- 


or black. 








ORONTES sails on May 1 to Italy, Dalmatia, 
Malta, Lisbon and Naval Review. 


; 20 days from 34 Guineas. 
Inge } ie 


Fourth Floor. OTHER CRUISES by ORION and ORONTES 
May 15th and 22nd. 











Write for particulars and priced plans 
MANAGERS: Anderson Green & Co. 
Ltd., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. 


West End Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, §.W.1, ‘and 
1 Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 








Telephones : 
MAN, 3456 + WHI. 6981 + TEM. 2258 


OR AGENTS 


ORIENT 


LINE CRUISES 











Piccadilly Circus, W.1 ’Phone: REGent 1616 
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BRITISH NAVAL INTEREST IN FRANCO’S CRUISERS, 
BY SPANISH GOVERNMENT BOMBERS: THE 


the Mediterranean have had bombs aimed at them by air- 
On February 2 the “ Royal Oak” 


British warships in 
craft of both sides in the Spanish Civil War. 


was mistaken by Spanish Government aeroplanes for an insurgent cruiser—an 
error for which the Valencia authorities apologised. On February 14 H.M. 
destroyers ‘Havock" and ‘ Gipsy,” proceeding from Gibraltar to Malta, were 


FOR ONE 
“ALMIRANTE CERVERA” 


| 
| 


OF WHICH H.MS. “ROYAL OAK” WAS MISTAKEN 
PASSING ASTERN OF H.M.S. “RODNEY.” 


bombed by an aeroplane believed to be a Junkers, and fired on it. The 
Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet (then in Spanish waters) requested the 
British Vice-Consul in Majorca to lodge a protest, and the British Ambassador 
was instructed to protest to insurgent headquarters at Salamanca. To prevent 
such mistakes, British ships have had their gun-turrets painted (see page 332). 
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HE other day a fox climbed over my garden 
fence and ate twenty of my chickens. A week 

later he did so again ; and last night he repeated the 
massacre. In fact, he has denuded me altogether of 
chickens, and as, though not a rich man, I am rather 
too apparently rich to be the sort of person who is 
likely to be given compensation by the Hunt poultry 
fund, this hungry and foraging little beast has involved 
me in quite a substantial loss. I feel it enough almost 
to be angry. Not that I could ever be angry for 
long with foxes. Running no risk of being eaten by 
one, I can afford to take a dispassionate view of 
their shortcomings. And, for all practical purposes, 
the shortcomings of foxes, as I know them, are limited 
to two: a slightly unpleasant smell and this habit of 
taking private chickens out of other people’s hen-runs 
and leaving the 
feathers all over 
the lawn. From 
my point of view 
the virtues of foxes 
far outweigh their 
failings : they have 
pointed noses and 
pointed ears and 
highly _ intelligent 
faces, beautiful fur 
and tails; they 
have any amount 
of courage and skill, 
and when tamed 
are the most amus- 
ing playfellows. I 
am always sorry 
to see them de- 
stroyed, and only 
tolerate their hunt- 
ing because I know 
perfectly well that 
if there were no 
huntingthere would 
soon be no foxes. 


All this, of 
course, must appear 
very different from 
a hen’s point of 
view. Nohen could 
possibly regret the 
extermination of 
foxes, or feel even 
the slightest admir- 
ation for their 
pointed ears and 
noses and _ intelli- 
gent expressions. 
To a hen a fox 
must be as repul- 
sive a spectacle as 
a hen can ex- 
perience or even 
conceive —the 
grinning mask of 
a bloodthirsty 
monster. Toa fox, 
on the other hand, 
a hen, of course, 
is just dinner—and 
not even a stolen 
dinner, as we mortals arrogantly and unjustly assume, 
for I have no doubt that the fox who stole my hens 
felt as confident of his right to enjoy them for his 
sole eating as I did of mine. Toa fox it must seem 
that hens were made for his particular devouring : 
for what other purpose could creatures so fat and 
defenceless have possibly been created ? 


Oak’ incident.” 


Then again there is the point of view of the hunts- 
man and the groom, who must regard foxes much as 
a tailor regards tweed or a doctor the measles—as the 
raw material of his trade ; also that of the well-to-do 
ladies and gentlemen who follow the hounds and 
to whom the hunting of the fox is a key to social 
‘distinction—the title-deeds by which they prove 
their right to gentility and to the envy and admiration 
of those not able to afford to hunt. A world without 
foxes would be to them a world without honour—a 


morning painted over with a red-white-blue distinguishing mark visible from aircraft. 
adopted the precaution of painting over their gun-turrets fore and aft with their national colours. 
‘Canarias’ or the ‘ Baleares,’ which are twin single-funnelled cruisers. Both these cruisers were in the vicinity of Europa Point soon after the ‘ Royal 
From the photograph on our front page it will be noted that the insurgent cruiser ‘“‘ Almirante Cervera” has two funnels. It is 
reported that some 60 or 70 British warships at present cruising in the Mediterranean have had red-white-blue marks painted on them. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


world given over to revolution, the commune, and the 
company of unspeakable outsiders. Civil war itself 
would be a lesser evil than such a deprivation, and 
they speak with unconcealed contempt and horror 
of those who seek to terminate their rites. 


If foxes, hens, huntsmen and groums, would-be 
squires and ladies gay, and the rural proprietors of 
hens can regard one another and the not very important 
common activity which affects them all, in such differ- 
ent ways, it is scarcely surprising that international 
statesmen are not particularly successful in their 
attempts to promote world concord. It is not that 
they and the people they represent are not perfectly 
sincere in their protestations for international under- 
standing. They all want peace, but they simply 





A PRECAUTION TO PREVENT BRITISH WARSHIPS BEING BOMBED BY MISTAKE BY AIRCRAFT ENGAGED IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR: 
PAINTING RED, WHITE, AND BLUE BANDS ON A GUN-TURRET OF H.M.S. “ RODNEY,”” AS HAS LIKEWISE BEEN 
OTHER BRITISH SHIPS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
In a message from Gibraltar on February 4 a “ Times” correspondent stated: “As a result of the attempted bombing of the ‘Royal Oak’ by 
Spanish Government aeroplanes off Europa Point, the fore super-imposed 15-inch gun turrets of the ‘Royal Oak’ and the ‘Ramillies’ appeared this 


cannot see one another in the same light. A Nazi 
to a Nazi is a gentle, blond, kindly, and patently 
deserving sort of fellow, who out of sheer necessity 
has been driven to protect his encircled land by cease- 
less drilling and arming. ‘‘ Dear Fatherland,”’ he 
cries, ‘‘ no fears be thine, stout hearts and true, watch 
by the Rhine.’’ But to those on the other side of 
the Rhine they do not appear to be that kind of heart 
at all. To a Frenchman the German is a watching 
wolf, the unspeakable Boche, ever on the prowl for 
a chance to bully and override. The Frenchman, on 
the other hand, fancies ‘himself as the ideal citizen of 
the world, cultured, urbane, full of humour, savoir- 
faire and shrewd Gallic sense (the only kind worth 
having, really), the most civilised of all created 
creatures. Yet, however correct this piece of self- 
portraiture, it is not at all endorsed by some of his 
ill-natured neighbours, to whom this good citizen 


German and other foreign warships in Spanish waters have already 
The aircraft mistook the ‘Royal Oak’ for the 


of France appears swarthy, self-assertive, and lament- 
ably ill-disciplined. With every nation there are the 
same differences between its own attitude towards itself 
and that taken by others. No one sees himself as others 
see him, and no one else sees him as _ he sees himself. 


Hinc ille lacrime. I dare say the Spanish Com- 
munist, as he playfully massacres in his native place, 
believes as he does so that he is serving the cause 
of human progress and justice, and no more considers 
the feelings of those he injures than a farmer does the 
weeds he destroys. He is just doing a necessary 
job with a certain amount of native gusto. And his 
opponent, as he places the said Communist up against 
the wall of the village he has so cruelly desecrated 
and heroically defended, shows just about as much 
understandingofhis 
point of view. The 
egoist is universal, 
walking the earth 
as if henoticed what 
was on it, while all 
the while he really 
notices nothing but 
himself. The other 
egoists he merely 
sees as part of his 
dream of himself ; 
the selfish, blind, ill- 
natured creatures 
who perpetually 
thwart him when- 
ever he tries to 
realise himself. 


The English 
to-day think they 
are different and 
that somehow, so 
far as they them- 
selves are con- 
cerned, the word 
egoist has been 
banished from the 
international dic- 
tionary. Having 
accumulated about 
a third of the 
world’s habitable 
territory and a 
standard of living 
which is the envy of 
almost every other 
people, they now 
look round the 
earth and lecture 
their less fortunate 
neighbours on the 
importance of living 
mildly and unself- 
ishly and settling 
everything by 
pacific discussion 
and conference. 
But if anyone has 
the effrontery to 
suggest that, in 
the pursuit of this 
fraternal ideal, 
Britain should give up any of her innumerable 
possessions to quiet the demands of less happy 
lands, there is (goodwill and international fraternity 
notwithstanding) a glorious and not very dignified 
British chorus of ‘‘ What we have, we _ hold.” 
Which goes to show that Britons, even if they never 
can be slaves, are no more capable than anyone else 
of realising that there is any other point of view in 
this diverse world than their own. Perhaps the best 
conclusion to the matter is that we should abandon 
the pretence of seeing things from the other fellow’s 
angle as hopeless. We shall never succeed, and it is 
better not to imagine we can. But, if we want to 
avoid wars, law-suits, and other forms of mutual 
human ill-will, it is just as well to give others 
the benefit of the doubt and to assume that 
their intentions, inexplicable as they may seem, 
are as benevolent as our own. 


DONE IN MANY 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE-£1,500,000,000 : BRITISH DEFENCE PLANS VISUALISED. 


Drawn BY ovr Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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DETAILS OF THE GOVERNMENT’S FIVE-YEAR DEFENCE SCHEME, AS AFFECTING THE NAVY, ARMY, AND AIR FORCE, 
IN PICTORIAL FORM: THE CHIEF EXPENSES; WITH COMPARISONS TO INDICATE THE PURCHASING POWER OF. £1,500,000,000. 


Our artist shows here, in pictorial form, the main items of the Government's 
defence plans affecting the three fighting Services, with some interesting com- 
parisons indicating what could be done in other ways with £1,500,000,000, the 
sum mentioned in the White Paper (issued on February 16) as the contemplated 
‘total expenditure on defence during the next five years.’ On the Iith, it may 
be recalled, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Neville Chamberlain) had 
announced in Parliament that the Government proposed to raise £400,000,000 of 
the amount required by borrowing. On the 17th Mr. Chamberlain moved a “This is a measure for the preservation of peace... . Everybody knows that 
resolution to give effect to the Government's programme, which he frankly the British Empire stands for peace, and that it never will use its forces for 
admitted was unprecedented in time of peace. In the course of his speech he aggressive purposes. On the contrary, it will exert all its influence to preserve 
said: ‘‘ The White Paper shows where and how the costis going to be incurred. peace not only for itself but for others as well.” 


Even this figure of £1,500,000,000 cannot be regarded as final for certain. 
If circumstances should change and allow us to slow down or reduce our pro- 
gramme, all the better; we shall be thankful enough to do it. On the other 
hand, as conditions have changed to our disadvantage since we first contemplated 
this programme, they may change again, and it may be that in the end we 
shall find that even £1,500,000,000 has not represented the total amount that 
this country has been compelled to spend.’ Later, Mr. Chamberlain declared: 
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CRUDE OIL BY TRADITIONAL METHODS: AN OLD REFINERY, DEPENDENT 
ON COAL FIRES, AT WORK IN THE KIRKUK OIL-FIELDS OF ITRAK, 


REFINING 
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PRIMITIVE CONDITIONS OF LIFE IN THE OLD OIL-DISTILLERIES OF THE KIRKUK 


FIELD: THE ENTRANCE TO A SALT-CAVERN DWELLING. 
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CONTRASTING WITH 
MAN- AND 


THE UP-TO-DATE 
BEAST-POWER 


MACHINERY OF THE KIRKUK OIL-FIELD: 
IN THE TRADITIONAL INDUSTRY. 




















SURFACE OIL WHICH IS STILL WORKED 


KIRKUK OIL-FIELD: 


BY PRIMITIVE METHODS 
A TYPICAL SEEPAGE, 


IN THE MODERN 
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HOW ASPHALTIC 


DIPPING 


OIL HAS BEEN WORKED 
THE CRUDE PRODUCT OUT 


FROM TIME IMMEMORIAL IN 
OF SEEPAGES BY MEANS 


MESOPOTAMIA : 
OF CANS. 








The great Kirkuk oil-field is 
running to Tripoli and Haifa. 
engineering have endowed the 


famous as the source which supplies the pipe-lines 

The most modern devices with which science and 
industry are kept busy, dealing with huge quantities 
of oil. The derricks and the refineries are the outward symbols of the latest of a 
score of civilisations which have flourished in this part of Asia. Yet nearby the 
collecting of the asphaltic crude oil is still carried on by traditional methods. The 
oil is dipped out of the seepages, loaded on donkeys’ backs in cans, and taken to be 


refined by heating over a coal-fire. The inhabitants, it appears, employ the final 
product for making roads. Bitumen and its allied products have been used in 
Mesopotamia since very ancient times. Strabo mentions asphalt. and liquid asphalt 
(naphtha); and (quoting Poseidonius) states that some springs send forth white naphtha 


and others black, the latter being burnt in lamps instead of oil. Such products 


as these formed the basis of “* Greek Fire,’’ which was used for incendiary purposes 
during sieges under the Byzantine Empire and in media#val Europe. 











FEB. 27, 1937 THE 


PANCAKE DAY IN THE 


TOSSING THE PANCAKE AT SEA—INSPIRED, PRESUMABLY, BY THE PANCAKE 


The Royal Navy can always be relied upon to find some means of entertainment or sport within 
the limited space of his Majesty’s fighting ships. The crew of the “ Rodney” are no exception 
to the rule and, on Shrove Tuesday, persuaded a Cook’s Mate to toss a pancake for them in the 
approved manner of the Westminster School “‘ greeze.” This ancient ceremony was broadcast for 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“ GREEZE "’ 


PROVIDING A MEANS OF PROMPT RETALIATION—THE MOST EFFECTIVE DETERRENT 

THE FUSELAGE WHICH ENABLES THE GUNNER TO HAVE A WIDE FIELD 
As Mr. Baldwin explained in the House of Commons on February 18, the rearmament programme 
is not intended to be a weapon of aggression, but a powerful deterrent to aggression. In the 
opinion of many authorities, the most effective deterrent to air-raids on this country would be 
the fear of retaliation by powerful bombers of the Air Force. In his speech, the Prime Minister 
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MEDITERRANEAN: A SPRING CRUISE “GREEZE” IN A BATTLESHIP. 


AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL: SHROVE TUESDAY IN THE ‘“ RODNEY." 


the first time from the school this year. The school chef tosses a pancake over a 20-ft. iron bar 
and twenty-one boys—one from each form—scramble for it. The boy who obtains the largest 
Piece receives a guinea—a sovereign and a shilling. The winner this year was N. Jawdat, son 
of the former Iraqi Minister in London, who secured a substantial piece after a struggle. 


AGGRESSION: A HEYFORD HEAVY BOMBER, SHOWING THE “DUSTBIN" BENEATH 
FIRE AND TO PROTECT THE AEROPLANE FROM ATTACK FROM BELOW. 

said: ‘‘ The expansion is in the new Arm—the Air—and the great expense’ of this programme is 
in the air, where it is being expended, I believe, with the consent of the whole nation . . . that 
this nation should possess an Air Force of immense power is the view of practically every soul 
in this country.” He went on to emphasise that ineffective deterrence was worse than useless. 
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“THE FLIGHT OF AN EMPRESS”: By WU YUNG.* 


HE author of this “ footnote to history,” Wu Yung, 
is an old man living in retirement in Peking. 
Recently he and his youthful experiences have, to his 
own surprise and deprecation, been romanticised on the 
Chinese stage. Here he tells his own story of what really 
happened during one of the most troublous phases of 
China’s recent history. The story has been recorded by a 
young student who heard it, with fascinated attention, 
from the old man’s lips. It is here presented in a translation 
which admirably preserves the flavour of individuality, 
and reveals, by many delicate touches, the character of 
the narrator. 

In the year 1900, Wu Yung found himself in as difficult 
a situation as could befall any young, conventionally- 
trained Chinese District 
Magistrate of three years’ 
experience. He was re- 
sponsible for law and order 
in the district of Huai-lai, 
not far north of Peking. 
The Boxer frenzy had 
flamed up and run riot 
throughout the whole 
country under his juris- 
diction. Apart from the 
immediate danger to all 
constituted authority from 
lawlessness and fanaticism, 
it was exceedingly difficult 
for a servant of the State 
to know what was ex- 
pected of him; at one 
moment, imperial decrees 
sternly denounced the 
Boxers as mere rebels, 
and, at the next, gave 
them the roval blessing 
as patriots. 

The Boxers sprang from 
“a religious sect known 
as the Eight Symbol 
Religion, which practised 
charms and exoreisms to 
cure illness, and cheated 
and seduced the country 
people and the stupid.” 
Wu Yung, a typical 
Chinese scholar-gentleman, 
had the utmost contempt 
for them; but they daily 
became more formidable 
as they attracted to their 
ranks not only the dupes 
of their mumbo-jumbo, 
but all the nationalist 
xenophobes. The. special 
objects of their aversion 
were the foreign Christians 
—‘‘ the Hairy Ones ’—and 
the Chinese Christian con- 
verts — the ‘ Secondary 
Hairy Ones.” Many of 
them were mere brigands 
and adventurers of the 
kind who always attach 
themselves to such move- 
ments. They soon became 
openly defiant of the 
imperial officers, and Wu Yung, who had at first taken 
active measures against them, was singled out as a 
Secondary Hairy One ripe for the sacrifice. ‘He was 
made to undergo an Ordeal of the Burning Paper. If 
the ashes of the paper burned before a Boxer altar rose 
into the air, the accused was acquitted ; if not, ‘‘ he was a 
sinner, and was beheaded immediately.”” Wu Yung failed 
in the test (we are not surprised to learn that “ there was a 
trick in the way the burning was done”’), but escaped the 
wrath of the multitude by an adroit blend of cunning and 
firmness. The Chinaman, even when he is angriest, always 
seems open to the influence of persuasive discourse ; and it 
was only by that means that the young magistrate, on 
several occasions, saved himself and his property from the 
fury of the fanatics. Well might he say: ‘I was shaken, 
and felt like a fish at the bottom of the jar, waiting for the 
water to boil. The time had come for the cook to fry me.” 

The frying took an unexpected form. By this time the 
Boxers had declared war on the Europeans, the Battle 
of the Legations had been fought, and the Dowager Empress 
(the *‘Old Buddha’”’), the true ruler of the realm, had 
fled the capital with the young Emperor, Kuang Hsii, 
for whom she was the self-appointed Regent. We may 
imagine the sensations of the young District Magistrate 
when, on the heels of all his other anxieties, he received an 





Tz’'U HSI, THE EMPRESS DOWAGER: THE TYRANNICAL 
‘* OLD BUDDHA,” WHO, IN THE BOOK HERE REVIEWED, 


APPEARS IN A MORE 


The career of the Empress Dowager, nicknamed “Old 
Buddha,” is outlined in the introduction. ‘‘She was chosen 
as a secondary wife of the Emperor Hsien Feng, and had 
the good fortune to bear her lord his heir. Hsien Feng 
died in 1861, and the imperial title passed to his infant son 
T’ung Chih. The child's mother and the first wife of 
Hsien Feng became co-regents. Tz’u Hsi, ambitious and 
forceful, was the dominant ruler.” 
ate the Chinese Court until her death in 1908. 
under review relates to the period of the Boxer movement, 
and her flight from Peking on the arrival of the international 
forces that relieved the beleaguered Legations. 


AMIABLE LIGHT. 


(PUBLISHED BY FABER AND FABER.) 


persons of the Court and army had assembled in a tiny 
township already bled white by the depredations of Boxers 
and outlaws. Small wonder that the distracted young 
magistrate was ‘ fatigued to the extreme—my voice was 
hoarse and my legs swollen, and I could hardly lift my 
feet any longer.”” He seems to have been doormat to every- 
body, from the Dukes and Princes who swarmed in the 
imperial train, to the arrogant and insatiable Court Eunuchs. 
As for Old Buddha herself, her simplest needs cost the 
young official agonies of mind ; with his own hands he had 
to find (or shall we say ‘scrounge’ ?) eggs for her, and 
himself boil them! He had to find clothes for her and for 
the Emperor, and to raise money, from an already 
despoiled district, for the army; but the crowning sacrifice 
was when he yielded up his 
accomplished cook tohissovereign. 

The old Empress was duly 
appreciative. Wu Yung was not 
only commended and taken into 
the Empress’s confidence, but, 
much to his own alarm and 
distaste, was appointed Purveyor 
to the Crown—that is, a kind of 
billeting officer or quartermaster 
to prepare the way for the 
itinerant Court. There was no 
escape, but this was greater and 
more sudden honour than the 
essentially unambitious young 
man desired; and his instinct 
proved to be right. No courtier 
himself, henceforth he was plunged 
into an atmosphere of incessant 
Court intrigue. He soon learned 
that every friendly word from 
the Empress was resented by a 
score of rivals, and that in 
that dangerous presence he must 
neither hear too much nor speak 
too much. According to his own 
account, he was several times 
the victim of envious machin- 
ations; in particular, he was “‘a 


these reminiscences as the ogress whose violences of govern- 
ment—not to say crimes—made her, at the height of her 
power, the best-hated woman in the world. To the young 
and obscure official, who obviously remembers her with 
affection, she was often spontaneously kind and consider- 
ate, rewarding his service not only with generous gifts, 
but with tactful encouragement. Wu Yung admits that 
she was superstitious, and that “‘it was natural that she 
should take the opportunity for help from the gods through 
the Boxers ’’; on the other hand, she was shrewd in prac- 
tical affairs, a quick and accurate judge of men, and alive 
to all that was happening in the labyrinth of Court intrigue. 
She does not appear here as unfeeling; she weeps freely 
as she recalls the vicissitudes of her life. We have only 
one glimpse—but it is sufficient—of her celebrated temper. 
One day Wu Yung committed the grave indiscretion of 
suggesting that three well-known officials had been unjustly 
put to death for counselling the Empress not to go to war 
with the combined Powers. He got a shock! ‘“‘ Her eyes 
poured out straight rays, her cheek-bones were sharp, and 
the veins on her forehead projected. She showed her teeth 
as if she were suffering from lockjaw.” The blunderer 
hastily apologised and withdrew, kow-towing. ‘‘ But my 
back was moist with sweat. I had not thought that when 
she was angry the Empress Dowager’s presence could be 
so overpowering. I have been told that the Marquis 
Tseng and Li Hung-chang, who were very powerful men 
in their time, would tremble when they saw her anger. 
I am sure that what I am told is not false, considering 
what I saw that day.” 

Completely dominated by this tyrant, and treated with 
scant respect even by his own lackeys, the wretched puppet 
Emperor, Lord of a Thousand Years, appears as little 
better than an imbecile. ‘‘ He liked to draw pictures on 
paper of a big head and a long body and of the different 
kinds of demons and spirits. When he had finished a 
drawing, he would tear it to pieces. Sometimes he would 
draw a large tortoise, write the name of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
on its back and stick it on the wall. With a small bamboo 
bow he would shoot at the picture, then take it down and 
cut it to pieces with scissors, and throw the pieces into the 
air like a swarm of butterflies. His hate of Yuan Shih-k’ai 
was apparently very deep. He did this almost every day as 

though it were a task 





She continued to domin- 
The book 


splinter in the eye”’ 
of Ts’en Ch’un-hsuan, 
the provincial trea- 
surer of Kansu. 
Through his jealousy 
(we are to under- 
stand), Wu Yung was 
twice sent into the 
wilderness, once on 
a special mission to 
collect tribute in the 
provinces, and once 
as taotai, or governor, 
of an administrative 
area. While holding 
this position, he came 
under the immediate 
authority of his arch- 
enemy, Ts’en, and was 
at once “‘ impeached ” 
to the Empress. The 
Empress (according 
to the defendant) 
personally intervened 
to save her faithful 





THE AUTHOR OF “ THE FLIGHT OF AN EMPRESS”: WU YUNG, AT 
THE AGE OF FIFTY-TWO, IN OFFICIAL COSTUME OF THE YUAN 
SHIH-K’AI PERIOD; WITH A SAMPLE OF HIS CALLIGRAPHY. 


Wu Yung thus records the parting words of the Empress Dowager, who : x 
appreciated his faithful services and often protected him from his rivals and wine. He died and re- 


enemies. “‘‘We have been together a long time and I feel badly that you 
are leaving.’ She stopped a moment and continued: ‘Wu Yung, you are 
loyal and diligent. Now you are going far away, and I shall always think of 


he must perform.”” No- 
body, least of all Old 
Buddha, paid any at- 
tention to what he said, 
even when he said any- 
thing,which wasseldom. 

It is quite character- 
istic of Court life under 
the Dowager Empress 
Tz’u Hsi that, just as 
those who had advised 
against the foredoomed 
Boxer War were put to 
death for their ‘ dis- 
loyalty,”’ so, when the 
adventure failed, cer- 
tain of those who had 
counselled it were pun- 
ished in like manner. 
One of these was the 
unfortunate Chao Shu- 
ch’iao, Grand Council- 
lor, who, according to 
Wu Yung, was innocent 
of complicity with the 
Boxers and was the 
victim of false witness. 
He was, however, de- 
creed the Silken Cord, 
and, being physically 
strong, ‘could not die 
although he tried many 
means. He tied his 
throat and took medi- 
cine. Ts’en” (Wu 
Yung’s enemy, who 
had been sent to super- 
vise the self-execution) 
*““ was no longer patient 
enough to wait and 
urged him oncroughly. 
Chao’s servants, promp- 
ted by Ts’en, pasted his 
mouth, ears, nose and 
eyes with cotton paper 
over which they poured 


covered many times, 
until he died at last. It 
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order to prepare for the accommodation of the Two Palaces servant from agrossly ou.’ While she was speaking she wiped her tears away with a red hand- was,” adds Wu Yung 
(Dowager Empress and Emperor) and their entire retinues ! unjust accusation. erchief. ‘The ancient people spoke of the relation between the ruler and ingenuously, ‘“ very de- 
He set about his daunting task with great spirit and no Whatever the merits me ee oe a ee a — = a. Ban, How .t yeaiee Sat plorable.”” Very deplor- 
little success. An enormous company arrived, hungry, of this feud, it is : 


Illustrations Reproduced from “The Flight of an Empress.” By Wu Yung. 


able, but we feel that if 
By Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Ltd. 


a similar fate had be- 
fallen Wu Yung him- 
self, this serene, ceremonious Chinese gentleman of the 
old school would have met it with unruffled philosophy ; 
for he had learned the way of life under Li Hung-chang, 
of whom he gives a vivid impression as a great personality. 
It was a notable service to history to preserve these 
memories of a vanished world.. There is here, in small com- 
pass, a whole perspective of the Eastern mind. C. K. A. 


exhausted and dispirited. They had suffered great hard- 
ships in their scrambling flight, and Wu Yung had the 
distinction of being the first Government official to receive 
the Empress and the Court with full ceremony and with 
‘‘ humble duty.” Within a short time, no fewer than 10,000 


clear that Wu Yung 
was in an uncongenial 
atmosphere and made formidable enemies. We must 
allow for a little bias when an old man, looking back on 
his past, tells us that it was entirely through personal 
animosities that his further advancement was blocked. 

*“ The Flight of an Empress.” Told by Wu Yung, whose Other It is very probable, however, that the Empress’s favour, 
Name is Yii-Ch’uan. Transcribed and Edited by Ida Pruitt. With an which Wu Yung certainly enjoyed, was a perilous distinc- 
Introduction by Kenneth Scott Latourette. (Faber and Faber; 8s. 6d.) tion. This indomitable old woman does not appear in 
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ST. MORITZ, THE PARADOX: THE MOST FASHIONABLE VILLAGE IN EUROPE. 


DRawincs BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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IN THE QUAINT SWISS VILLAGE THAT IS THE MOST COSMOPOLITAN WINTER SPORTS CENTRE: LIFE IN THE NARROW, 
THRONGED MAIN STREET AND DIMINUTIVE SHOPS OF ST. MORITZ. 


St. Moritz is famous not only as the venue of so many famous winter sports sleighers returning from their excursions stroll in and out of the shops, awaiting 
championships—such as the World's Bob Championship, the Argentine Cup, the the arrival of the autobus to take them up to Suvretta or down to the Kronenhof 
Morgan Cup, the Grand National—but also as the most fashionable of all the 


at Pontresina. Many a bus is missed through the fascination of these little 
magnificent winter sports centres in Switzerland. The following notes on life at shops. Those who have passed their ski-ing tests wear gay buttons in the 
St. Moritz were supplied by our artist. As the sun goes down the quaint lapels of their coats. There is a “first button" and a “second button” for 


winding main street becomes the centre of St. Moritz life. Ski-ers, skaters, successive achievements. 
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VOLUTIONARY changes of living bodies can 

be traced back, by means of fossils, through 
tens of thousands of years, in an almost endless 
number of examples. Our knowledge of these changes 
is of inestimable value, for it affords a sure foundation 
whereon to base our interpretation of the subtle agencies 
which have moulded, and still mould, the bodies of 
living creatures. But we are often confronted with 
abrupt changes of structure which, up to the present, 
await an explanation. Such changes are particularly 
striking when we have to take into account conspicuous 
departures in a new direction, such as would seem to 
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I. EVIDENCE THAT THE NOW TOOTHLESS BALEEN WHALES ONCE POSSESSED 2. 
A FULL SET OF TEETH: VESTIGIAL TEETH IN THE UPPER (ABOVE) AND LOWER 
CUT THE GUM AND 
ARE REPLACED BY WHALEBONE PLATES, OR BALEEN, BEFORE BIRTH. 


JAWS OF EMBRYO RORQUALS WHICH NEVER ACTUALLY 
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THE MYSTERY OF WHALEBONE. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘* Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,” etc. 


place, but none of us, as yet, can be said to know the 
incentive to such changes, or how they came into being. 

The higher types of animals emerge into this 
wonderful world more or less as “‘ miniatures’’ of 
their parents. But in a quite considerable number 
of cases they present, either before birth or during 
the period of adolescence, structural features, once 
functional adult structures, but now superseded and 
doomed to disappear at an early date. These we 
call ‘‘ vestiges.” Changes of choice in the matter 
of food beget, in all cases, changes in the organ, or 
organs, of the body which play the most important 
part in securing that food. And 
these increases in size and 
efficiency are made at the expense 
of the organs whose vitality they 
are sapping. 

I have in mind, however, just 
now, one of many of those abrupt 
changes for which, at present, we 
can find no explanation. And this 
concerns those strange horny 
plates we call “baleen,” that 
fringe the upper jaw in the huge 
“ right-whales,’’ and the—in some 
species even larger — rorquals. 
They consist of agglutinated hairs 
which form long, triangular plates, 
sometimes as many as 300 on each 





A SPECIES OF WHALE WHICH HAS 


dea nate 
















any light on these mysteries. But we do know that 
there was a time when these jaws bore teeth, both 
in the upper and lower jaws, for vestiges of these 
teeth are to be found in embryos (Fig. 1). They 
never, however, cut the gum; indeed, they disappear 
before birth. 

That this loss of the teeth followed—or, rather, 
accompanied—a taste acquired for minute crustacea 
and molluscs, which must be taken in large masses at 
a gulp and do not need to be broken up by means 
of teeth, is an unavoidable inference, which may the 
more safely be drawn, since there are many living 
species of whales which have become either almost or 
entirely toothless. And we can study almost every 
phase in the course of this disappearance, which 
began when they started to feed on soft-bodied, but 
large animals, like the cuttle-fish tribe, which also 
can be swallowed whole. The huge sperm-whale, 
60 ft. long, and the ‘‘ beaked whales,” some up to 
30 ft. long, well illustrate this innovation of toothless 
jaws. In the sperm-whale the teeth are very large and 
numerous in the lower jaw, but so small as to be useless 
in the upper jaw. In the “ beaked-whales’’ they 
number no more than one, or at most two, pairs, at 
the end of the lower jaw in the adult males, where 
they are to be regarded as ‘‘ secondary sexual charac- 
ters ’’—serving as weapons in fighting for females. 
But in all these, minute vestiges of teeth are to be 
found along the greater part of the length of the 





LOST ITS TEETH AND GAINED, INSTEAD, PALISADES OF 
WHALEBONE ,; THOUGH HOW THIS CAME ABOUT REMAINS A MYSTERY: THE GREENLAND RIGHT-WHALE ; 
SHOWING THE BALEEN BETWEEN THE JAWS—THE 

EXTRACTS FROM THE SEA-WATER THE MASSES OF MINUTE ORGANISMS ON WHICH IT FEEDS. 


““ STRAINER" BY MEANS OF WHICH THE WHALE 


How the right-whales and rorquals lost their true teeth and developed the remarkable straining structure made of whalebone is an evolutionary mystery. Whalebone is really made up of agglutinated 
hairs. The vestigial teeth in the figures on the left have been revealed by dissection. They are nothing more than simple cones, answering to the tips of what were once large teeth. 


imperil the well-being of the body while they were 
being carried into effect. We can sometimes see 
how disaster has been evaded, but we are quite unable 
to explain what agencies brought about the incentive 
for the change. This is more especially true when 
such transformations affect the vital necessity of 
repairing wasted tissues, and the 
material for further growth, by 
the ingestion of food. The life- 
history of the frog affords a case 
in point. For it emerges from the 
egg in the form of a “ tadpole,”’ 
and feeds on either animal or 
vegetable substances by means of 
a rasp-like armature of minute, 
horny teeth, arranged in rows on 
a flange surrounding the mouth, 
which, at this time, differs entirely 
in its structure from that of the 
adult. And thus it comes about 
that, while the jaws are in 
process of transformation into 
those of the adult stage, a con- 
siderable period has to be passed 
fasting. During this time, the material for further 
growth, and for the processes of reconstruction in 
regard to the jaws, is furnished by the tail, which 
up till now had served as a swimming organ. In a 
sense the little animal has to eat its own tail to avoid 
starvation! It becomes ‘‘ absorbed,’’ we say; a 
process effected by certain elements of the blood. 
Furthermore, the jaws are not the only parts to be 
rebuilt. This work entails also a new intestine, and 
the growth of lungs in place of external gills. And 
while these changes are going on, the animal just 
“lives,” and upon its own tissues! The changes in 


the transformation of a caterpillar into a butterfly 
are still more drastic. 


All of us know that they take 


3. A SPECIES OF CETACEAN WITH SIMPLE, THOUGH EFFECTIVE, TEETH : 
DOLPHIN (PONTOPORIA), SHOWING THE ROWS OF SHARP SPIKES WHICH ENABLE IT TO GRIP SLIPPERY 


side of the jaw. Their inner edges are frayed out, and 
so it comes about that, combined, they form a dense, 
mat-like surface for straining off the water from the 
enormous mass of small crustacea, or molluscs, as the 
case may be, taken into the huge mouth as the animal 
drives its way through these hosts of living organisms. 
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PREY, LIKE FISH. 


After forcing out the water through this most efficient 
strainer, by the pressure of an inflatable tongue, the 
mass of pulp left in the mouth is then swallowed. 
In the now extinct Greenland whale these plates 
measured as much as 15 ft. in length, owing to the 
great curve of the upper jaw. In the baleen-plates 
of the rorquals they are much shorter, and broader 
at the base. When the mouth is closed, they fold 
backwards towards the throat, on each side of the 
tongue, and with the opening of the mouth they 
turn directly downwards. The efficiency of the 
mechanism is perfect. But how, and when, it made 
its first appearance are problems which seem to defy 
solution. No embryos yet obtained have thrown 





THE JAWS OF THE LA PLATA 


lower jaw. Teeth in the fish-eating species, such as 
the porpoises and dolphins, far exceed in numbers 
the teeth of land-animals. They serve as “ grips” 
to hold slippery prey. 

The shape of these teeth, mere sharp-pointed 
spikes, show in a sense a measure of degeneracy ; 
for the teeth of the primitive whales, 
such as the Eocene Prozeuglodon 
and the Miocene Squalodon, were 
those of land-animals, inasmuch as 
we can distinguish incisors, canines, 
premolars and molars. And these 
last, moreover, had their crowns 
developed into jagged _ edges, 
recalling in some ways the teeth 
of sharks. The changes of form 
and number which we find to-day 
in the porpoises and dolphins are 
changes which have taken tens of 
thousands of years to bring about, 
and are due to the restriction in 
their use as mere “ hold-fasts.”’ 

But records of the origin and 
growth of ‘‘ whalebone,”’ as I have 
said, we seek in vain. The loss of the teeth in the 
members of the cuttle-fish-eating group was gradual, 
and entailed no compensatory structures, such as 
whalebone. That this could not have come into being 
suddenly we may be very sure. But it may yet be that 
we shall find a clue to its origin when fossilised remains 
of some earlier offshoot of the extinct Creodont 
mammals—the ancestors of the Carnivores—which 
gave rise to Prozeuglodon, to which I have referred, 
and the rest of the ‘‘ Odontoceti,” or tooth-bearing 
cetacea. The hope is a slender one, because whale- 
bone, unlike bone, is a perishable material. However, 
since we find records of the yet more perishable 
skin in the Ichthyosaurs, this hope may be realised. 








A FANTASTIC STEEPLE CHALLENGING THE MOUNTAINEER: THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CLOUD-WRAITHS EDDYING 
ROUND “LE FOU”—AN 11,490-FEET PEAK IN THE ALPS ABOVE CHAMONIX CAUGHT BY THE CLIMBER’S CAMERA, 


Puorocrarn BY Pierre CHevalier 
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A “LIVING FOSSIL” OF NEW ZEALAND: 
THE CRESTED, PINEAL:-EYED TUATARA. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. N. BRECKON. DESCRIPTIVE MATTER BY R. A. FALLA, M.A., 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AUCKLAND MuskEuM, NEW ZEALAND. 
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STALKING A SNAIL: THE TUATARA FEEDING DURING ITS ACTIVE PERIOD—BY CRAWLING 
SLOWLY UP TO ITS VICTIM AND THEN POUNCING DOWN SUDDENLY AFTER RAISING THE 
FORE-PART OF THE BODY AND ARCHING THE NECK. 
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F all the creatures of ancient lineage for which New Zealand is famous, the most 
remarkable is the tuatara (Sphenodon punctatus). There was a time in the history 
of the earth, before the appearance of birds and mammals, when reptiles were the 
dominant form of life. Not only did they occupy every available part of the land 
but many swam in the water and others flew in the air. They reached enormous size 
as we know from the fossil remains of the dinosaurs, iguanodons, and ichthysaurus. 
To the total extinction which was the ultimate fate of these great creatures, Sphenodoy LITTLE PERMANENT WATER ON THEIR ISLAND HOMES: CAPTIVE TUATARAS ENJOYING 
is the only living exception, and that it should be found only in New A BATH IN A GIANT CLAM SHELL. 
Zealand confers on this country the distinction of being the home of a et 
*‘living fossil... The tuatara is not a lizard. Of existing reptiles, it San J 
represents by itself an order equal in rank with the other four—namely, 
the snakes, the tortoises, the crocodiles, and the true lizards. It is not 
closely related to any of them, although externally it most resembles a 
lizard. It will not be necessary here to deal extensively with details of 
structure, except to remark that the tuatara has abdominal ribs performing 
the same protective function as abdominal plates in tortoises and turtles. 
From its ribs project backwards similar processes to that found in crocodiles 
and birds, while the skull is remarkably bird-like in structure. Frequent 
reference is made to the so-called third eye of the tuatara. This is some- 
times known as the parietal eye or pineal eye. It possesses all the charac- 
ters of a simple eye, but is completely covered by skin and is invisible 
from the outside except on a very young tuatara. This pineal gland is 
found in many vertebrates but is most perfect in the tuatara: it is con- 
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CREATURES WHICH DELIGHT IN A GOOD SOAK IN THE RAIN ALTHOUGH THERE IS 


























sidered to be the remnant of an original pair of eyes—the left one. The e 

vestigial right eye is poorly developed, and takes a place in the form of ( nestir 
an elongated body beneath the left. Another structural peculiarity is defini 
found in the teeth, which are sharp projections of the actual jawbone | eggs 
and not detachable as in most animals. The average length of an adult i until 
reptile is about two feet, nearly a third of which consists of a tail. Along the | 
the midline of the back, from crown to tail, runs a crest of spines which abou 
stand erect with formidable appearance, but on closer examination prove | The 
to be soft and flexible. These are undoubtedly the vestiges of a defensive ] embr 
device in the tuatara’s ancestors. It is obvious that the reptile is unwilling } — founc 
to move unless hard-pressed. In his normal existence there is rarely any for — 
need to run, and he has certainly lost the habit, although not the capacity and | 
to do so. The curious association of the tuatara with nesting petrels has betw 
often been remarked upon and the relationship appears to be somewhat as temb 
; [Continued below on right. final 
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DATING BACK TO THE AGE OF GIANT REPTILES, OF WHICH IT IS = inche 

THE SOLE SURVIVOR: THE HEAD OF A TUATARA; SHOWING THE . @ tuatz 

DORSAL CREST LYING FLAT. J @ first; 
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follows: different species of petrels breed on the groups of, islands off able 

the coast, where the tuatara is now found, and in many cases burrows altho 

are jointly occupied by bird and reptile in the summer, and in the winter do n 

by the tuatara only. As the burrows vary in shape the relative resting in a 

positions of the ill-assorted occupants vary also. In a forked burrow Anin 

the tuatara usually occupies the right-hand passage. Sometimes both New 

are found in the same small nesting chamber, each ignoring the other. tuat: 

During the day both sleep ; at night, when the petrel wakes to welcome her anim 

mate, the tuatara sets out on his nocturnal hunt for insects. In tecte 

winter, when young and old birds depart for the northern hemisphere, that 

the tuatara digs in at the end of the burrow to hibernate. Where no of th 

petrel burrows are available, or “the birds prove ill-tempered, the hav: 

tuatara is forced to scrape out his own burrow, in which case he makes ated 

a rather shallow affair, but large enough for his daily sleep and winter @ may 

hibernation. Most of their feeding is done at night, when they emerge tuari 

to hunt for beetles, centipedes, and flies. At no time do they require be n 

much food, and specimens in captivity are found to be well satisfied also 

with about two snails per day during the mid-summer season, when age | 

their appetite is at its keenest. About April their desire for food ing 

begins to weaken, and by the beginning of May they have usually exist 

lost all interest and retire to a quiet corner, where they remain in- belo: 

active until the spring. They are not completely asleep and are time 

capable of movement if disturbed during this period. Reproduction is who 

by means of eggs, which are laid in November. Between ten and seen 

AAO fifteen of these eggs are usually found together in a trench or shallow mor 
IN ANGRY MOOD: A TUATARA DISPLAYING ITS SOFT DORSAL CREST, WHICH NORMALLY LIES FLAT— = burrow covered over with leaves and earth. Whether each tuatara + whe! 


THE TEETH, VISIBLE IN THE HALF-OPEN MOUTH, ARE NOT IN SOCKETS, BUT ARE SHARP WEDGES has a separate nest or whether several contribute eggs to such a 
OF THE ACTUAL JAW-BONE. 
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SELF-APPOINTED CARETAKER AND UNINVITED GUEST: THE TUATARA, WHICH HIBERNATES FOR SIX MONTHS IN WINTER IN A PETREL’S BURROW AND SUMMER SHARES 
IT BY DAY WITH THE NESTING HEN-BIRD, EMERGING ONLY AT NIGHT TO FEED ON INSECTS. 


nesting trench is not 
definitely known. The 
eggs do not hatch out 
until the middle of 
the summer following- 

about thirteen months. 
The development of the 
embryo in the egg is 
found to go on rapidly 
for about four months 
and then almost to cease 
between March and Sep- 
tember, when it enters the 
final stage and develops 
rapidly. This hibernation 
within the egg is a rare 
occurrence and found in 
only a few reptiles. From 
a length of about six 
inches on hatching, the 
tuatara grows rapidly at 
first and much more slowly 
in succeeding years. Young 
tuataras, indeed, are cap- 
able of great activity, 
although they probably 
do not exercise it much 
in a natural state. The 
Animals Protection Act of 
New Zealand inciudes the 
tuatara on the list of 
animals absolutely pro- 
tected, and it is desirable 
that as many as possible 
of their island homes (they 
have been extermin- 
ated on the mainland) 
may be gazetted as sanc- 
tuaries so that they may 
be not only protected but 
also undisturbed. In an 
age of bustle it is refresh- 
ing even to think of the 
existence of creatures that 
belong to an age when 
time did not matter, and 
whose rule for long life 
seems to be—don’t eat 
more than necessary, rest 
when possible, and don't 


a 


A FEATURE FOUND IN MANY VERTEBRATES, BUT MOST PERFECT IN THE TUATARA: THE PINEAL OR “THIRD'' EYE, HIDDEN BENEATH THE SKIN 
OF THE HEAD—ITS POSITION INDICATED BY A PALE PATCH ON THIS SPECIMEN 


worry. 
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I would be 
ungrateful, 
perhaps, to complain of undue brevity (as compared 
with most autobiographies of to-day) in ** SOMETHING 
oF Myse_r”’’: For My Friends Known and Unknown. 
By Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.). 
Something is always better than nothing, and here the 
* Something"? is of such a character as to be very well 
worth having ; in fact, a thing beyond'price. If Mr. Kipling 
has not left us a full chronicle of his career, complete with 
letters and other ‘“* documentation,”’ he has been singularly 
frank and intimate. What the book lacks in quantity, it 
makes up generously in quality. The author has applied 
the art of * Plain Tales,’’ with all its mordant humour 
and irony, to this lively outline of his own experiences. 
The whole thing is authentic and undiluted Kipling. 


Except for a short “ blurb’’ on the wrapper, giving a 
few particulars which, in my opinion, might have been 
expanded and embodied in the book 
as a preface (for if the wrapper is 
thrown away they will be lost), we 
are not told much of the circum- 
stances in which the book came to 
be written, or whether it was left 
unfinished. The conclusion, however, 
has a curiously “ posthumous ”’ note, 
which seems to suggest that Kipling 
was engaged on it almost up to 
the end. This final chapter, called 
** Working - tools,” describes his 
literary methods, and the closing 
sentence, about his desk and writing 
materials, runs thus: “Left and 
right of the table were two big 
globes, on one of which a great 
airman had once outlined in white 
paint those air-routes to the East 
and Australia which were well in use 
before my death.”” Whether or not 
he had meant to write ~ Finis” 
here, these words lay a valedictory 
emphasis on the importance of 
aviation to the Empire. 


Specially revealing are the first 
two chapters, in which Kipling 
pictures the early, formative years 
of his upbringing—his ill-treatment, 
as a child, in an English household 
where he was placed when his 
parents (in India) had to send him 
home; his eventual release from 
this house of bondage; and then his 
schooldays at Westward Ho!, the 
historical background of ‘‘ Stalky 
and Co.”’ According to Mr. G. C. 
Beresford, the original of ‘‘M‘Turk” 
in that story, who has lately criticised 
this part of the autobiography (in a 
very interesting letter to the “ Daily 
Telegraph ’’), Kipling’s memory 
played him false in recalling his 
school life, and he has confused 
reality with his own fictitious in- 
vention, recounting as facts several 
things that are pure imagination. 

Next Kipling returns to India, 
for “seven years’ hard”’ in journalism 
at Lahore, and then follow various 
experiences in London, Paris, the 
States and Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and in South 
Africa (during and after the Boer 
War), where he met Cecil Rhodes 
and found him “as inarticulate as 
a schoolboy of fifteen.” Kipling’s 
memories form a glittering series of 
anecdotes, incidents, and character 
sketches neatly strung on a slight 
chronological thread. In the course 
of them we learn, “straight from 
the horse’s mouth,” the origin of 
various stories and poems and 
characters, such as Kim, Puck of Pook’s Hill, the people 
of the Jungle Book, ‘* Recessional,’’ and ‘‘ The Absent- 
Minded Beggar’’; the author’s comments on “* If’? and 
“The Light That Failed’; and his reaction to that 
rather unkind and artificial gibe of J. K. Stephen’s— 
‘““When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 

And the Haggards ride no more.” 


Am I wrong, or was it Kipling who rather offended the 
Canadians by referring to their country as ‘“ Our Lady of 
Snows”? At any rate, their sensitiveness on this point 
is of longer standing, as we learn from ‘“CaNnapa.” By 
André Siegfried. Translated from the French by H. H. 
Hemming and Doris Hemming (Cape; t1os. 6d.). Here 
we read: ‘“ No Canadian will ever disown the North, for 
to him it is a boundless territory of unknown possibilities. 
Doubtless it is some obscure instinct that makes him resent 
as a criticism any remark by a foreigner about the severity 
of these lands, which, in truth, do demand the maximum 
of man’s energy. They have never forgiven Voltaire for 
referring to their country as ‘a few acres of snow,’ and 
many are still angry over the vigorous description of the 
rude life of the pioneers around Lake St. John given in 


PRECEDED BY HOODED MONKS: 


Maria Chapdelaine. Yet the North is always there like 
a presence; it is the background of the picture without 
which Canada would not be Canada.” 


M. André Siegfried is well known, from a number of 
previous books, as an acute commentator on international 
politics and economics, especially problems affecting Europe 
and America, North and South. Since his first book on 
Canada, he tells us, he has made several more journeys 
to that country, and the present volume contains the 
fruit of these later investigations. It is a valuable study 
of Canada’s ** geographical contacts, her racial structure, 
her place in the world markets as both producer and con- 
sumer, the possibilities awaiting her in the realm of cul- 
ture, her exceptional réle of interpreter between the United 
States and England, and, finally, her chance of survival as 
an independent nation.’’ Canada, the author points out, 
is a country of singular complexity, as being geographically 
American, politically British, largely French in origin, 
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Prior. His body was taken to Buckfast for the funeral. 


and yet world-wide in its international outlook. Especially 
interesting are M. Siegfried’s remarks on Canadian lovalty 
to the Crown, the changed character of the Empire owing 
to Dominion autonomy, the Japanese colony in British 
Columbia, and the position of the Canadian Northland on 
the international highway of the air between East and West. 
Imperial aviation finds its due place also in a monu- 
mental two-volume record of Britain’s oldest colony, 
namely, ‘‘ THE Book oF NEWFOUNDLAND.” Edited by 
J. R. Smallwood, author of ‘ Coaker of Newfoundland ”’ 
and the ‘‘ New Newfoundland.” Profusely illustrated 
(St. John’s : Newfoundland Book Publishers Ltd.). These 
two handsome volumes, if physically somewhat on the 
ponderous side, are certainly not to be classed as “* heavy 
reading.” The very abundance of their contents was 
bound to give them a certain amount of avoirdupois, but 
they are so full of interesting matter that no one will 
grudge the slight effort required to place them in position 
on the table. The work “is intended primarily,’ writes 
the editor, “to interest and inform those Newfound- 
landers who reside in Newfoundland; and those other 
Newfoundlanders who reside in all corners of the earth ; 


THE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF DOM WILLIAM 

OF BUCKFAST, LEAVING THE ABBEY AFTER THE SERVICE. 
The Very Rev. William Henle, O.S.B., Prior of Buckfast Abbey, Devon, since 1933, died at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
from the effects of an injury sustained some years ago while working on a new generating plant at the Abbey. 
He was of German birth and was ordained 


HENLE, PRIOR 


at Buckfast in 1910, soon afterwards going to a monastery in the Holy 
Land, where he spent three years. During the Great War he served with the German Army as a stretcher-bearer 
and later he worked in various parishes in England. In 1926 he returned to the Abbey and subsequently became 


and that un- sd 
counted num- 

ber of non-Newfoundlanders who are for a variety of 
reasons already interested in, but perhaps not well 
informed about, Newfoundland.” 


Lord Rothermere, who (with his brother, the late Lord 
Northcliffe) has done so much to develop the paper 
making industry in the colony, contributes an introduction 
in which he says: “* The Book of Newfoundland appears 
at a propitious moment, for good prospects of steadily 
increasing prosperity lie before the Colony. Its potential 
wealth is still far from fully developed. Of recent years 
the discovery of new methods of working low-grade ores 
has made the mineral resources of the country immensely 
valuable. Its subsoil contains vast deposits of zinc, lead, 
silver, copper, coal and iron, whose exploitation is already 
largely supplementing the yield of timber, newsprint and 
fishing industries upon which until lately the people of 
Newfoundland almost exclusively 
relied. No one, moreover, can yet 
compute the total value of the wealth 
contained in that huge area of 
Labrador awardéd to the Newfound- 
land Government by the Privy 
Council decision of 1927.’ Since 
that extension of its territory, New- 
foundland has undergone a political 
change. In 1934 it voluntarily 
relinquished Responsible Govern- 
ment, which it had enjoyed since 
1855, and reverted to Government 
by Commission. Reviewing the 
reasons for this apparently unprece- 
dented step, Mr. J. B. McEvoy 
considers that Newfoundland was 
not thereby relegated to the position 
of a Crown Colony, but that its status 
is that of a Dominion at present 
in abevance. 

In the chapter on aviation in 
Newfoundland, Mr. J. T. Meaney 
mentions that Imperial Airways are 
constructing a great new airport at 
Cobb’s Camp, 213 miles by rail from 
St. John’s, and that Botwood, an 
inlet of Notre Dame Bay, 30 miles 
west of Cobb’s Camp, is intended 
for the chief seaplane port. Recalling 
the fact that for 17 years New- 
foundland has been the half-way 
house for Transatlantic airmen, and 
has over 1000 miles of Atlantic sea- 
board, with numerous bays, inlets 
and harbours suitable for fleets of 
fiying-boats, as well as many open 
spaces adapted for aerodromes, Mr. 
Meaney points out that its claims 
cannot be overlooked in the develop- 
ment of international aviation. 
Besides many interesting historical 
chapters, including one on the great 
fire at St. John’s in 1846, other 
notable sections of the work deal 
with the fishing industry, sport on 
salmon rivers, and Newfoundland’s 
part in the Great War. The illustra- 
tions ate extraordinarily numerous, 
but, except for the two striking 
colour plates that form the frontis- 
pieces, and other colour plates illus- 
trating Newfoundland flowers, the 
quality of the reproduction work 
is a little below par. 


Oxford, once known as the home 
of lost causes, has now become the 
starting-point of new discoveries 
and adventurous explorations. The 
latest Oxonian effort of this kind is 
described in easy, vivacious style, 
and beautifully illustrated, — in 
“Arctic Journeys”: The Story 
of the Oxford University Ellesmere 
Land Expedition, 1934-5. By Edward Shackleton. With 
a preface by Lord Tweedsmuir. With numerous photo- 
graphs, tailpieces, maps and diagrams (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 2rs.). The author, who bears a name famous 
in polar story, organised the expedition, and the leader 
was Dr. Noel Humphreys. Ellesmere Land, discovered by 
William Baffin in 1616, is in the Canadian Arctic region, 
separated from north-west Greenland by Smith Sound. 
The main geographical object of the expedition was the 
unexplored territory known as Grant Land, between the 
8ist and 83rd parallels. The present King, as Duke of York, 
took a personal interest in the enterprise, and just before 
their ship (the Norwegian sealer Signalhorn) sailed from 
St. Katharine’s Dock in July 1934, he presented a Union 
Jack to be carried on their sledge journey to Grant Land. 


a 


Although the explorers were unable to accomplish 
all their original purposes, they did very fine work, and 
their main sledge journeys reached the grand total of 3300 
miles. The chief features of the adventure are con 
veniently summarised by the present Governor - General 
of Canada, who, it may be recalled, has been President 
of the Oxford Exploration Club from its start in 1927 

(Continued on page 368 
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COMBINED MANCEUVRES WHICH PROVED SINGAPORE “INVULNERABLE.” 
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THE COMBINED LAND, SEA, AND AIR 
MANCEUVRES AT SINGAPORE, WHICH, IT 
IS CLAIMED, PROVED THAT THIS GREAT 
NEW BRITISH BASE IN THE EAST IS 
IMPREGNABLE BY DIRECT SEA ATTACK: 
AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT DETACHMENT WATCH- 
ING FOR “ ENEMY” AEROPLANES IN 
OPEN COUNTRY AT DAWN, NEAR PADIR. 


‘ 
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HE recent large-scale land, air, and 

sea manceuvres at Singapore, 
appear to have demonstrated that this 
base is practically invulnerable to direct 
sea attacks. The plan of the operations, 
which lasted three days, and were taken 
part in by 30,000 men of the Navy, in 
twenty-five warships, 90 warplanes, and 
7000 troops on land, was a sudden 
attack on the base by a hitherto friendly 
State. This imaginary State, situated 
1200 miles south-east of Singapore, had 
a small but efficient fleet. There was 
no declaration of war, but Singapore 
warned the fleet that if it approached 
within 200 miles it would be regarded 
as a hostile act. On the second day 
air patrols located enemy ships within 
the 200-miles’ limit, and small parties , 
were landed from destroyers. These ‘ 
were adjudged to have been repelled 
with heavy loss. The operations were 
confined to an air combat on the third 
day. That night landing parties got 
ashore at several points on the coast- 
line, but before daylight the defences 














had got the upper hand. The invading ms IED AS : on a 
transports were bombed and torpedoed INFANTRY OF THE DEFENDING GARRISON MEETING ONE OF THE Lay 
from the air, and in the end the NumMEROUS ‘“‘ ENEMY” LANDING PARTIES: JOHORE TROOPS TAKING _— 

[Continued below. COVER IN A PINEAPPLE PLANTATION. a y 
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AN IMPORTANT UNIT OF THE NAVAL FORCES WHICH DEFENDED SINGAPORE FROM A GREATLY 
SUPERIOR FLEET DURING THE EXERCISES : THE MONITOR “ TERROR,” MOUNTING I5-IN. GUNS, 
AND USUALLY STATIONED AT SELETAR, ACTING AS A SHORE DEFENCE BATTERY AT CHANGI. 
Continued.) 

attacking fleet retired under cover of smoke screens after engagements with the 


me 


guns of the fortress. The fleet defending Singapore (‘‘ Red Land’) consisted only ' in 

of the 15-in. monitor ‘‘ Terror,” four destroyers, and four submarines. They were THE SUBMARINE FLOTILLA IN THE COMBINED MANCEUVRES AT SINGAPORE, 
heavily outnumbered by the “ Blue Land" fleet consisting vf the heavy cruisers OF WHICH THE DEFENDERS WERE ALLOTTED FOUR AND THE ATTACKERS SIX: 
““Cumberland" and “ Dorsetshire,’’ the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hermes,"’ five destroyers and six H.M.S. ““ MEDWAY,” THE 15,000-TON SUBMARINE DEPOT SHIP ON THE CHINA 
submarines. The attack was led by Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Little, C.-in-C. China Station. STATION, WITH TWO OF HER “ BROOD” ALONGSIDE. 
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4 NOCTURNAL PHOTOGRAPH WITH THE SOFT TONES OF A COROT LANDSCAPE : 
A COUNTRY LANE PHOTOGRAPHED ON A DARK NIGHT, WITH AN EXPOSURE OF 





APPARENTLY BLACKEST 





14 HOURS, BY M. RUDAUX’S SPECIAL METHOD. 


NIGHT”: 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY M. LuctEN RupAux, TAKEN BY MEANS 
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ee LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM HIGH GROUND BY M. RUDAUX’S METHOD, WITH 

AN EXPOSURE OF ONE HOUR: FLOOD WATER REFLECTING THE NIGHT SKY’S LUMINOSITY, 
AND ON THE HORIZON ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS SEVEN TO NINE MILES AWAY, 
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ee our issue of May 30, 
1936, we reproduced some 
striking moonlight  photo- 
graphs taken by anew method 
devised by M. Lucien Ru- 
daux, the well-known French 
astronomer, with whose con- 
tributions to this journal 
our readers are _ familiar. 
We now give some still more 
remarkable results obtained 
by him on nights that were 
moonless, and sometimes also 
starless. ‘‘ The night sky,” he 
writes, ‘* possesses a certain 
luminosity even when entirely 
Nevertheless, 
the general obscurity is suf- 
ficient to prevent  photo- 
graphy by thesimple methods 
usually empioyed. The lumin- 
ous quality of the night 
} however, be recorded 


overclouded. 


sky Can, 











th an nary camera, if 
the lens is left wide open. 
Given these i a 





proximately 


xample) will 





the luminous 


background. 








(mentioned above) showed 
that, in spite of its optical 
defects, a_ light - condenser 
lens as used in a simple 
projecting lantern’ renders 
excellent service. This kind 
of lens, with its extremely 
wide aperture, permits of 
recording faint gleams which 
would have no effect on a 
plate exposed for the same 
length of time in an ordinary 
camera. With a condenser 
lens, therefore, we can obtain 


photographs even in the 
apparently blackest night, 
and some _ characteristic 


examples are reproduced here. 
Convincing as these photo- 
graphs are, they show clearly 
the great differences between 
the human retina and the 
photographic lens. What 
our eyes see instantaneously, 
the photographic plate takes 
a very long time to record, 
but what we see at a given 
moment is definitive, and, 
however long we look, nothing 
will be added to our first 
vision. The sensitive plate, 














To obtain fuller detail special 9 3 ">" 5a0ses5cuaessu ane aaaseeees aa Sa posaarseud nos —--= however, can accumulate 
: = ; : 
mean i a > : : a + lumin energy; ai b 
neans must be adopted. \ VIEW OF A QUARRY TAKEN ON A NIGHT WHEN THE SKY WAS PARTICULARLY CLEAR, BY MEANS OF THE ; ous gy; aided by 
The moo t photographs CONDENSER LENS FROM A PROJECTION LANTERN WITH ONE HOUR’S EXPOSURE : A NOCTURNAL PHOTOGRAPH BRINGING this advantage (a mere 
Continued opposite 


OUT FAR MORE DETAIL THAN IS 


Sn RR 
7 SHOWING (IN ONE OF THE POOLS REFLECTING THE NOCTURNAL LIGHT OF THE SKY) 
THE LUMINOUS TRAIL OF A STAR, ITSELF INVISIBLE: ANOTHER REMARKABLY ETAILED 





= NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF THE QUARRY TAKEN WITH ONE HOUR’S EXPOSURE 


question of time) it penetrates the darkness much more thoroughly, and thus provides 
photographs showing ciearly details of which, visually, we only catch a glimpse. 
Astronomical photographs reproducing the starry sky always necessitate a relatively 
long exposure, during which, to ensure the stars retaining their character of single 
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Conti lew. 
POSSIBLE WITH AN ORDINARY CAMERA, mntinued belci 
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A ANDSCAPE AND POOL ON A DARK NIGHT WITH THE SKY HEAVILY OVER- 
CLOUDED? A PHOTOGRAPH SECURED WITH 1} HOURS’ EXPOSURE, SHOWING TREES 
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LENS, 





| luminous points, the camera has to be driven by a mechanism compensating for 
their displacement. In these conditions, there can be no question of obtaining at 
the same time silhouettes of trees or buildings, with outlines standing out against 


| the background and accentuating its depth. If we attempt with the usual method: 
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EFFECTS OBTAINED BY AN ASTRONOMER’S NOVEL METHOD. 


OF A CONDENSER LENS FROM A PROJECTION LANTERN. 
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A STARRY NIGHT AS SHOWN IN A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY ORDINARY LENS AND CAMERA WITH ONE HOUR'S EXPOSURE, SHOWING STARS DESCRIBING BRIGHT TRAJECTORIES 
DUE TO THE SKY’S APPARENT MOVEMENT: A STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PHOTOGRAPH (GIVEN BELOW) TAKEN BY THE RUDAUX METHOD. 
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A STARRY NIGHT AS PHOTOGRAPHED, WITH AN EXPOSURE OF ONLY 1} MINUTES, BY USING AS A LENS THE CONDENSER FROM A PROJECTION LANTERN: A CLEAR VIEW 
OF THE CONSTELLATION ORION, CONTRASTING STRONGLY WITH THE PHOTOGRAPH OF STARS (GIVEN ABOVE) 
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TAKEN WITH AN ORDINARY LENS AND CAMERA. 
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to preserve these contrasting values, whilst keeping the camera stationary, the moving | minutes at the most, during which, on a small photographic plate, the displacement 


stars are recorded on the plate in the form of brilliant trajectories, in no wise in linear direction is only slightly noticeable, the landscape stands clearly outlined 
recalling the objects we have seen. Thus, from the artistic point of view, may be against the background of sky, which then appears with its clearly marked stars 
emphasised the advantage of the instrumental means described here; in a few just as though we were admiring it with the naked eye.” 
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MALAGA IN THE HANDS OF FRANCO’S FORCES: REFUGEES AND HOMELESS. 
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INNOCENT VICTIMS OF THE CIVIL WAR: PEASANTS WAITING IN THE STREETS TO BE 
SENT TO THEIR VILLAGES BY GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES AFTER THE FALL OF 
MALAGA—PATHETIC GROUPS WITH THEIR BUNDLES. } 


LIVING IN A PRIMITIVE MANNER IN HOLES AND CAVES IN THE HILLS: INHABITANTS 
OF MALAGA WHO FLED BEFORE THE ATTACK AND RETURNED IN A STARVING CONDITION 
AFTER THE FALL OF THE CITY, 













SENT BACK TO THEIR VILLAGES BY GENERAL 

POLITICALLY UNCONCERNED—AND GOING BACK TO THEIR NORMAL LIFE: REFUGEES WHO OF MALAGA: PEASANTS RETURNING 

FLED INTO THE HILLS FROM MALAGA BEFORE HEAVY FIGHTING BEGAN RETURNING TO IN 
THE CITY AFTER ITS OCCUPATION BY GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES. 


FRANCO’S FORCES AFTER THE FALL 
HOME WITH THEIR GOODS ON MULES AND 
BUNDLES—A STRAGGLING CAVALCADE. 








A SITUATION ENERGETICALLY TACKLED BY GENERAL 
PROVIDED FOOD BROUGHT FROM CADIZ AND SEVILLE: 
IN THE STREETS OF MALAGA AND LIVING AS BEST THEY 


FRANCO’S FORCES, WHO INJURED 
HOMELESS FAMILIES CAMPING WOMEN) 
CAN. 


DURING THE ATTACK ON MALAGA:; A LORRY LOAD OF WOUNDED (INCLUDING 
ARRIVING AT AN HOTEL WHICH HAD BEEN CONVERTED INTO A FIRST-AID 
STATION BY GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES. 

After the occupation of Malaga, General Franco’s forces were faced with the loads of food from Cadiz and Seville the position became easier although there 
problem of feeding and providing for some 150,000 refugees, besides the normal was a shortage of staple food-stuffs and medical supplies There had been little 
population of 136,000. Many of the refugees were peasants who had flied from the bread available before the occupation, and it was soveilied that the women had 
areas of Andalusia occupied by the Nationalists and had flocked into the city. been using starch and water for milk !- 
Men and women with starving children camped in the streets with their pitiful amongst the population. Before the attack, many of the inhabitants fled to the 
bundles of possessions, but were finally persuaded to leave for their villages after hills, where they lived in caves and holes, but they returned after the fall of the 
being fed by women’s Fascist organisations and the Nationalist troops. H.M.S. city, and added to the difficulties of finding accommodation for the homeless. Those 
‘* Resolution ” stood by, ready to be of assistance, but on the arrival of two ship- who fled along the road to Almeria were bombed and fired on vom eoroplanss. 





Typhoid and smallpox had broken out 
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; THE FALL OF MALAGA: THE CITY OCCUPIED BY GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES. 





PASSING A RUINED BUILDING—DESTROYED EITHER BY THE BOMBARDMENT OR BY 
: THE FLEEING GOVERNMENT TROOPS: CAVALRY OF GENERAL FRANCO’S FORCES RIDING MARCHING THROUGH THE CROWD-LINED STREETS OF MALAGA WITH HERE AND 
INTO MALAGA AFTFR THE FALL OF THE CITY. THERE A FASCIST SUPPORTER RAISING HIS ARM IN SALUTE: NATIONALIST INFANTRY 
WELCOMED BY THE INHABITANTS, MANY OF WHOM BEGGED FOR FOOD. 


DAMAGED BY THE FLEEING GOVERNMENT TROOPS TO RENDER HER USELESS: A SHIP 
WITH A HEAVY LIST IN THE HARBOUR AT MALAGA; WITH SOLDIERS OF GENERAL a 
FRANCO'S FORCES IN THE FOREGROUND. - ee ve 





INHABITANTS OF MALAGA DRAPING A BALCONY WITH THE FLAG OF GENERAL 
FRANCO’S FORCES: STRIKING EVIDENCE OF THE SPEEDY PACIFICATION OF THE 
CITY AND OF SYMPATHY WITH THE FASCIST CAUSE, 
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RAZED TO THE GROUND BY GOVERNMENT TROOPS BEFORE THEY RETREATED: +A FACTORY SHOWING WINDOWS BOARDED UP AND FILLED WITH SAND-BAGS AS IF FOR A LASi 
IN MALAGA COMPLETELY DESTROYED IN CASE IT SHOULD BE USED BY THE NATIONALIST STAND—-WHICH NEVER MATERIALISED: A STREET IN MALAGA AFTER THE ENTRY 
TROOPS FOR MILITARY PURPOSES. OF THE NATIONALIST FORCES. 
Malaga was captured by General Franco's forces with very little opposition. The | service to their opponents. It was also stated that they had damaged the 
militia retreated hurriedly into the city and then became demoralised. Their | interior of the Cathedral and destroyed churches, chapels, convents, and the houses 
leaders fled and soon a long trail of fugitives wound along the road to Almeria. | of known sympathisers with the Nationalist movement. As the long columns of 
8 The Nationalists captured many prisoners and an enormous amount of war | troops marched through the suburbs into the city they were greeted by cheering 
fad material. The attacking troops were chiefly Spanish. The arrangements made crowds seeking relief from the tension of the past few weeks, and here and there 
y beforehand to feed and provide for the inhabitants led to the speedy pacification a Fascist supporter raised his arm in salute. The cleaning-up operations in the 


neighbourhood met with little resistance and Malaga soon returned to a normal 
condition. The Duke of Seville has been appointed Military Governor of the city 


of the city. Many buildings had been damaged in the bombardment: and when 
the Government troops retreated they destroyed all those which might prove of 
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A FIRST DYNASTY EGYPTIAN TOMB WITH 
UNIQUE EVIDENCE OF BURIAL METHODS. 
THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF A NOBLEMAN’S BODY OF THAT 


WHICH HE WAS BURIED: 
TOMB OF SABU AT SAKKARA. 


PERIOD IN THE POSITION IN 


THE 


By WALTER B. EMERY, Director of Excavations at North Sakkara for the Egyptian Government 
(See lilustrations on the opposite page.) 


Service of Antiquities. 


W* reopened the excavations in the archaic 

cemetery at Sakkara early in November, 
and have already been rewarded with startling results, 
mainly of an architectural nature. Great tombs of 
the First Dynasty have been cleared, and found in a 
state of preservation hitherto 
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He was also the Governor 
of a district. 

Apart from its con- 
tents, the tomb of Sabu 
itself is of considerable 
interest to the archzxolo- 
gist, for, although dated 
to the latter part of the 
dynasty, it conforms to a 
design hitherto considered 
the earliest type of a 
noble’s tomb, that of the 
so-called tomb of Menes at Nagada (Upper Egypt). 
The tomb consists of a large pit cut in the natural 
rock, which was then divided into separate rooms by 
thick walls of mud brick. These rooms vary in size, the 
six smaller ones being used to store food and drink and 


rus. 27, 1937 
Our clearance of the tomb commenced at the 
north end, and soon revealed rooms A and C, which 
were found undisturbed. They contained a large 
number of wine-jars, the mouths of which were 
sealed with mud bearing the impression of the name 
of Sabu and that of his royal master, Enezib Merpeba. 
Room D, when cleared, was found to contain pottery 
bowls and dishes and the bones of oxen, which were 
all that remained of great sides of beef stored for 
Sabu’s consumption in the next world. The other 
rooms, B, F, and G, were found empty, having been 
plundered by the robbers, and we can only conjecture 
that their contents were of a more precious nature. 
In the burial chamber the skeleton of Sabu lay on the 
floor in a flexed position on his right side, with the 
head to the north. Traces of a wooden coffin were 
found surrounding the body, the right arm and head 
of which had been separated 





unknown. Up to the time of 
writing, the most important 
event was the discovery of 
the tomb of Sabu on Jan. 18. 
The chief importance of the 
discovery lies in the fact that 
in this tomb, for the first 
time in the long history of 
Egyptian excavation, we 
have found the body of an 
Egyptian nobleman of the 
First Dynasty, lying in the 
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position in which he was v= , 
placed at the time of his ©Oz 
burial. c/ - $ 

Hitherto, although the : 


clearance of the great First 
Dynasty tombs has amply 
rewarded us with beautiful 
and interesting objects from 
the store chambers (e.g., the 
tomb of the Vizier Hemaka*), 
beyond a few scattered frag- 
ments of bone the plunderers 
left us nothing of the actual 
interment. We knew nothing 
of the method of burial, 
position of the body and so 
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from the trunk by the 
plunderers, probably in 
removing any jewellery the 
dead man possessed. 

There were, of course, no 
traces of mummification, for 


Pg Wis a :@ S33: Box OF FLINT the art of preserving the 
Fi, > rracmen ts a SSS 1 IMPLEMENTS body after death was, as far 
4 OF IVORY GOX ; 9Ss3' as we can tell, unknown at 

Z : Vee, this period. Owing to the 

Cun cieexier fact that the tomb was built 

= on the extreme edge of the 

Sm cliff at North Sakkara, it had 


been frequently inundated 
by the winter rainfalls. The 
water had _— unfortunately 
destroyed any trace of wrap- 
ping which may have been 
on the body, and its in- 
filtration was also responsible 
for the powdered condition 
of the woodwork and the 
extremely fragile condition of 
the bones. The removal of the 
skull was rendered difficult 
by the fact that the brain- 
case was full of solidified mud, 
and we were only able to 





ot 





on, and could only conjecture 
that it was similar to the 
contracted burials of the 
poorer classes of the period, 
many of whose graves have from time to time been 
found undisturbed. 

Although, to judge from the size of his tomb, 
Sabu was not a noble of the high rank of Hemaka, 
he was nevertheless an official of considerable import- 
ance. His existence was first noted by Sir Flinders 
Petrie in I1g00, when he examined the royal tombs 
at Abydos. He found numerous jar sealings impressed 
with the name of Sabu, which he dated to the reign 
of Enezib Merpeba, fifth king of the First Dynasty. 
This dating has been confirmed by the recent dis- 
covery. Sabu was evidently high in the favour of 
his royal master, for he bore a title the probable 
meaning of which is “ Ruling in the King’s Heart.” 





* Illustrated in our issue of April 25, 1936. 


INDICATING THE POSITION 


so on for the deceased, and the large central one was 
reserved for the burial. The rooms were roofed with 
wood in the form of cross-beams and planks, remains 
of which were found in position during the excava- 
tions. This roofing must have been placed in position 
after Sabu’s burial, for no stairway or entrance to 
the burial chamber existed. Surrounding the pit 
and its group of rooms was the brick enclosure wall 
of the superstructure, measuring 29°75 metres by 
12°15 metres. After the interment had been com- 
pleted and the wooden roofing placed over the pit, 
the area within the enclosure walls was filled with 
fine sand and probably covered at the top with layers 
of brickwork. The walled superstructure was decor- 
ated with the usual ‘ palace fagade ’’ panelling, faced 
with a lime plaster and painted white. 





BONES OF OXEN — ALL 
IN THE NEXT WORLD, 
ROOM IN SABU’S TOMB, SHOWING A SHALLOW PIT THROUGH WHICH ROBBERS HAD ENTERED THE CHAMBER. 


THAT REMAINED OF 


LARGE SIDES OF BEEF 
WITH POTTERY BOWLS PROBABLY 


LEFT FOR THE DEAD 
USED FOR EATING SUCH 


MAN’S 
FOOD: THE 


CONSUMPTION 
CONTENTS OF A 


(JUST TO THE RIGHT OF THE SKELETON) OF THE MYSTERIOUS BOWL ILLUSTRATE) 
ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE: A SKETCH-PLAN OF THE BURIAL CHAMBER AND ITS CONTENTS. 


preserve it by the lavish 
application of paraffin wax. 

By the side of the body 
lay the scattered fragments 
of the remarkable stone vessel (see illustrations on 
the opposite page), and near his left hand a group of 
copper toilet instruments. Two wooden boxes con- 
tained quantities of small flint knives and scrapers, 
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“WINE CELLAR” IN THE OTHER WORLD: 
CHAMBER IN THE TOMB, FULL OF POTTERY 
CONTAINING ONLY SEDIMENT, AND STAMPED 


THE DEAD MAN’S 
ANOTHER 

WINE-JARS 
ON THEIR CONICAL SEALINGS WITH THE NAMES OF SABU 


AND OF HIS MASTER, KING ENEZIB MERPEBA. 
and scattered over the floor were fragments of carved 
ivory boxes, reed arrows with bone points, and frag- 
ments of stone vessels. The eastern area of the 
room contained a large collection of vases and bowls 
of alabaster and schist, many of which were found 
unbroken. This collection of stone vessels should be 
of great value to the student of Egyptology, in so far 
as it contains a considerable variation of types which 
may be dated to a single reign of the First Dynasty 
The excavations of the last two seasons leave 
little doubt that in North Sakkara we have the burial 
ground of the nobility and higher officials of the 
reigns of at least Za, Den (Udimu), and Enezib 
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THE MYSTERY OF SABU’S TOMB-—A UNIQUE AND INEXPLICABLE VESSEL. 


(See ARTICLE ON THE OpposITE Pace.) 

















2 A MYSTERIOUS VESSEL OF UNKNOWN PURPOSE, OF A TYPE NEW TO 
a 
de ARCHAOLOGY, FOUND IN THE TOMB OF SABU: A CURIOUSLY SHAPED 


BOWL OF SCHIST, DELICATELY CARVED IN ONE PIECE FROM A SOLID 
BLOCK, WITH A PERFECTION OF WORKMANSHIP UNSUSPECTED AT THIS 
EARLY PERIOD, (DIAMETER, ABOUT 25 INCHES.) 




















THE WORK OF AN ARTIST WHO LIVED 5000 YEARS AGO: ANOTHER 
VIEW OF THE EXTRAORDINARY SCHIST BOWL ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
_+ UPPER PHOTOGRAPH—WITH A CENTRAL CYLINDER HARDLY THICKER, 
IN ONE PART, THAN A _ VISITING carn! 





wih ornnay, 
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HE mysterious stone vessel, of hitherto unknown form and undiscovered 
purpose, found in Sabu's tomb (as mentioned by Mr. Walter Emery in 

his article opposite) in scattered fragments beside the body, is further described 
in notes on the above photographs as a bowl of schist cut from a solid block 
with a perfection of workmanship unsuspected in a work of such early date. 
‘To appreciate the great artistic value of this bowl,” it is pointed out, “it 
must be realised that, whereas nowadays we are copying shapes used by 
former generations, this extraordinary design was the original creation of 
an artist who lived 5000 years ago. Moreover, this bowl is not just a curious 
example of pottery: it is a delicate piece of carving, and the tubular part 
in the centre is in one portion hardly thicker than a visiting card.'’ In the 


lower right-hand photograph on this page the skeleton is visible just beyond 











the fragments of the bowl. Their relative positions regarding the other con- 4 , 6 ae res rnrngce sD 





SHOWING (CENTRE) THE BROKEN FRAGMENTS OF THE SCHIST BOWL ILLUSTRATED ON THIS 
PAGE, NEAR THE SKELETON OF SABU (JUST BEYOND) ; AND FLINT IMPLEMENTS (FOREGROUND) 
ORIGINALLY IN A WOODEN BOX: THE BURIAL CHAMBER AS LEFT BY TOMB-ROBBERS,. 


tents of the grave can be seen more clearly in the diagram (made from 


another angle) given on the opposite page. It should be mentioned that 





sath 


Mr. Emery’s assistant.in the work of excavation was Zaki Yusef Saad. 
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SATISFYING THE DEMAND FOR STEEL FOR ALL TYPES OF CASTINGS: A MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE AS IMPURITIES ARE DRIVEN OUT OF MOL 
A CONVERTOR “BLOWING”; MOLTEN IRON RUNNING INTO A LADLE; AND (ON THE RIGHT) MOLTEN STEEL B 
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Steel—a World Interest: 


“Pyrotechnics” During 
the 


Conversion of Scrap Metal. 


"THESE striking photographs, taken in the steel foundry of 

Messrs. Kryn and Lahy, which can boast of having the 
largest output of carbon or “ plain’’ steel castings in the 
country, are especially interesting, not only for the fact that 
this foundry is situated at Letchworth, Herts., only thirty 
miles from London, but because public attention has recently 
been drawn to a threatened shoriag of scrap metal and pig 
iron in this country. At a time when large Government 
orders for armaments are being placed and a revival of ordinary 
business has kept foundries working at full pressure, a shortage 
of steel would lead to a most serious situation. Such shortage 
as there is is chiefly due to the fact that countries which 
exported scrap metal to England are now using these supplies 
for their own armament programmes. It was feared that 
several works in West Wales would have to close down, but 
British steel] manufacturers have formulated a scheme whereby 
two of the largest scrap-metal firms will take over the control 
of national supplies and regulate their purchase and distribu- 
tion. Steel works are usually associated with Wales or the 
industrial North: this foundry, started some twenty years 
ago. employs 1500 people, many of whom migrated from the 
North and the distressed areas. The works, which is one of 
the most up-to-date, has a vast output of steel castings, made 
for a wide range of industries. Recently, for example, castings 
have been completed for locomotives, turbines, electrical 
machinery, bridge sections, cranes, ships’ davits and general 
machinery. The firm also makes oil and petrol engines, and is 
just completing one of the largest orders of its kind, that of 
4500 tons of locomotive castings, which included 3632 wheels. 
When scrap metal, such as old tram-lines and engine-wheels, 
reaches the foundry it is analysed, only that of first-rate 
quality being accepted, and then cut into short lengths with 
oxy-acetylene equipment. Next, it is fed into cupolas outside 
the building and becomes molten iron. Inside the foundry is 
a battery of side-blown, acid-lined convertors and the iron 
is drawn off into these and purified with streams of air which 
cause them to *‘ blow,"’ or throw off a shower of sparks. The 
glowing steel, as it has now become, is teemed into a ladle and 
conveyed to the moulds, where it becomes anything from an 

engine-wheel to a ship's davit 


UT OF MOLTEN STEEL IN A SIDE-BLOWN, ACID-LINED CONVERTOR; AND (RIGHT) THREE STEPS IN THE PROCESS—SHOWING (IN THE BACKGROUND) 
TEN STEEL BEING TEEMED FROM A CONVERTOR INTO A LADLE PREPARATORY TO BEING POURED INTO MOULDS. 
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NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS: NOTEWORTHY EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 
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LANDING AT HYTHE AFTER A NINE-HOUR NON-STOP FLIGHT ROUND BRITAIN: IMPERIAL 
AIRWAYS’ “* CAMBRIA ’’—ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR ATLANTIC EXPERIMENTAL TEST FLIGHTS. 


On February 21, one of Imperial Airways new 20-ton fiying-boats, the ‘‘ Cambria,” made an experimental 
flight round Britain. Cruising at a height of between 2000 and 2500 feet, she passed over London, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Relfast, and Dublin, and covered approximately 1350 miles at an average speed of 
15S miles an hour. Commanded by Captain C. J. Powell, she carried a crew of four and two official 
passengers. Her fuel-load was 1600 gallons, enough for a further four hours’ flying. 








DURING THE TOUR PRECEDING THE ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE: MARSHAL GRAZIANI 
CROSSING THE FERRY BRIDGE AT LAKE FERRANTI, 


Marshal Graziani, Viceroy of Abyssinia, recently made a tour of part of the country 
under his rule. It was on his return that the attempt was made on his life in Addis 
Ababa. Fortunately, his injuries were not serious, as it appears that the bombs thrown 
at his party were of primitive manufacture. Local chieftains who remain disaffected are 
\ being rounded up by columns under General Natale and General Tucci. 
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THE END OF THE TEST MATCH WHICH PUT AUSTRALIA ON A LEVEL WITH ENGLAND : 
PLAYERS RUNNING TO GET STUMPS AS SOUVENIRS AT ADELAIDE. 
England lost the fourth Test Match at Adelaide by 148 runs. (Australia, 288 and 433; England, 
330 and 243.) The match concluded on February 4. The fate of the ‘‘ Ashes,” therefore, depends 
on the result of the fifth match, which was due to begin at Melbourne on February 26. The 
previous results were: England won the first Test dy 322 runs, and the second by an innings and 
22 runs. Australia won the third by 365. 
FRENCH FRONTIER-GUARDS ENFORCING THE NON-INTERVENTION BAN ON VOLUNTEERS 
FOR SPAIN: INTERROGATING A MOTORIST AT PERTUIS, ON THE BORDER. 
OD 
Now that schemes for enforcing, by land and sea, non-intervention in Spain have been adopted = PR 
by the six Powers chiefly concerned, the French authorities have instituted a strict watch on the ine 
Franco-Spanish border and only those with special rermits are allowed to cross into Spain. All Distingui 
cars are examined by frontier-guards, and it is no longer possible for volunteers to slip through. ruary 21 
The land frontier between Portugal and Spain will be supervised by 130 British officiais. Humanit 
PMT th rr: « - 
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THE FIRST WORLD ICE-HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIPS TO BE HELD IN LONDON: PLAYERS AN IMPROVED TYPE OF ARMY BARRACKS: A MODEL OF THE NEW “ SANDHURS? bg 
PARADING WITH THEIR BANNERS AT THE OPENING CEREMONY AT WEMBLEY. BLOCK,’’ CENTRALLY HEATED AND OTHERWISE UP TO DATE. j THE DI! 
The World Ice Hockey Championships were held in London for the first time this year, the A feature of the plans for the improvement of conditions in the Army is the erection of barracks SAKKAI 
matches being played at Wembley and Harringay rinks. During the war, and for many years on the partially standardised ‘Sandhurst Block”’ pian. The first of these to be built will be the new Mr fin 
after, very little ice hockey was played in England owing to lack of facilities, particularly in Tank Corps barracks at Warminster. Features of the “Sandhurst Block” are the smaller barrack archacie 
London. In 1927, however, the Ice Club, Grosvenor Road, was opened, and London once again rooms, accommodating 12 or 13 instead of 30 men (as hitherto), each group of rooms having a yew 
had ice hockey. The game continued to progress, and its success was assured in 1934 with the sitting-room. The cook-houses and institutes occupy a central position, the barrack blocks sean 
opening of the first big stadium at Wembley extending on either side. Plugs for wireless, are fitted in the men’s rooms. at Sakh 
page 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE. PUBLIC EYE. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES MOORE, GENERAL 
spointed racing manager to the King, in p , _: . Chief of i ic 
© the late Brig. H. A. Tomkinson. | . : , ‘ - f ke: eee 

— Club and of Irish Turf | : ’ 
d and owned racehorses for some Sut #ts to the churc! reer 
Steward of the Irish Turf | i “Ame pel stom ig = “lest 
1928 and 1929. j a bab aa _~ ; as lost 
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seen etc ; : eS = MARSHAL GRAZIANI. 
LORD HUNTLY. 


Marouess of Scotland 
; i eighty-nine. 
f sixteen. ‘‘ Father” 
Privy Councillor since 1881. 
L Rector of Aberdeen University 
in 1890, 1893. and 1896, 
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HUNTING TRIP IN POLAND: THE NA2I LEADER BESIDE HIS 
HOST, THE POLISH PRESIDENT, IN A SLEIGH. 


General Goering was the guest of honour at a hunting- party given by President Moscicki of 

Poland at Bialowieza. At Warsaw the General had a long conversation. with Marshal Rydz- 

Smigly, the Polish military leader. He also saw Count Czambek, acting Foreign Secretary, and 

General Skladkowski, the Premier. Lynx were General Goerine’s principal quarry at Bialowieza. 
No foreign diplomats, except the German Ambassador, were present. 


GENERAL GOERING'S 


is Ababa in honour 
Naples. Commanded 
troops in the south during the Abyssini 
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DR. K. BURKHARDT. 
minated the League of Nations’ Higt 
missioner for Danzig. Native of Basle. 
Professor of Law at the Geneva School for 
International Law Studies and at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. Has undertaken several 
missions for the League of Nations. 
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PROFESSOR W. M. LINDSAY. 
Distinguished classical scholar. Died Feb- 
ruary 21; aged seventy-nine. Professor of 
Humanity at St. Andrews University since 
1899. Classical tutor and Fellow of Jesu 
College, Oxford, 1880-99. Published several 

ks on classical and medieval Latin 


THE DISCOVERER OF SABU'S TOMB AT 
SAKKARA: MR. WALTER B. EMERY. 
Mr. Emery is the well-known Liverpool 
archeologist “(working for the Egyptian 
Antiquit Department) who recently dis 
overed an important First Dynasty tomb 
at Sakk described in his article on 
page 348, with facing illustrations 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF KENT GO ABROAD: T.R.H. LEAVING BELGRAVE SQUARE 

AT THE BEGINN OF THEIR JOURNEY TO MUNICH. 
The Duke and Duchess of Kent arrived in Munich on February 21, from Paris. They were 
met at the station by Count Toerring, brother-in-law of the Duchess, and by representatives of 
the British Consulate. The royal couple stayed with Count and Countess Toerring. It was 
understood that the Duke of Kent would later visit the Duke of Windsor in Austria. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN: GENERAL HAYASHI (FRONT ROW, CENTRE) AND 
HIS CABINET, WHICH INCLUDES TWO ADMIRALS AND A GENERAL, BESIDE HIMSELF. 
Trouble over Japan’s enormous expenditure produced a Parliamentary crisis in January. After 
a period of deadlock, a new Cabinet was formed, with General Hayashi—a typical representative 
of the Japanese General Staff—as Prime Minister, on February 2. Other Ministers seen here are 
(i. to ¥.; back row) Vice- Admiral Godo (Commerce), Admiral Yonai (Marine), Lieut. -Gen. 
Nakamura (War), Mr. Kawarada (Home), and Mr. Shiono (Justice): and (front row) Mr. Yuki 

(Finance), General Hayashi, and Mr, Yamasaki (Agriculture). 
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SIR PERCY COX. 
The famous British diplomat who was High 
Commissioner for Iraq, 1920-3. Enthroned 
King Feisal at Baghdad. Died February 20. 
Consul at Muscat, 1899; Resident, - 1909. 
Accompanied the Indian Expeditionary Force 
in Mesopotamia. 


— 
MR. NORMAN WILKINSON. 
Elected President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Originated the 
dazzle painting for protecting vessels from 
submarine attack which was adopted by the 

Allies in the Great War. 
work for “‘ The Hllustrated London News.” 
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SIR JOHN HARROWING. 
Chairman of the Harrowing Steamship Com- 
pany, and an authority on shipping matters. 
Died February 20. He served on the Baltic 
Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, the 
Executive Council of the Shipping Federation, 

and the National Maritime Board. 
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MR. EDWARD GARNETT. 
The well-known critic and literary figure. 
Died February 19; aged sixty-nine. He was 
reader and adviser to a number of leading 
publishers, and helped Conrad, Hudson, 
Galsworthy and D. H. Lawrence to achieve 
their fame. 
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VIENNA NAZIS CHEER A GERMAN STATESMAN. = THE EARL MARSHAL BRINGS HOME HIS BRIDE. 


The Duke of Norfolk, Premier Peer and Hereditary Earl Marshal of England, in which latter 
capacity he has charge of arrangements for the Coronation, brought his bride home to Arundel 
Castle, Sussex, on February 20, when they were very warmly welcomed by the townspeople and 
tenantry. They arrived by train from London, and at the station the Duchess received a bouquet 
from the head porter’s daughter. Thence they were drawn to the Castle in an open carriage by 
members of the estate and borough fire brigades. On the bridge over the Arun was a triumphal 
arc of laurel and fir. A halt was made in the Market Square, where the Mayor of Arundel 
presented an address (read by the Town Clerk) expressing “deep affection and regard for the 
Duke and cordial greetings to the Duchess, who was presented with a gold hunting scarf-pin. 
The carriage was then drawn up the hill into the Castle courtyard, where the tenants and estate 
servants were assembled. After further addresses, the company proceeded to the servants’ hall, 
where the toast of “the Bride and Bridegroom” was pledged with great enthusiasm. 
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AUSTRIA S NAZI ELEMENT (MOSTLY YOUNG MEN AND GIRLS) ACCLAIMS THE GERMAN 
FOREIGN MINISTER: ENTHUSIASTIC SALUTES FOR BARON VON NEURATH IN VIENNA 
WHERE THE POLICE HAD TO QUELL DISTURBANCES AND MADE MANY ARRESTS, 


Pandit, REY oa et Rl 





ARUNDEL CASTLE ON THE DAY WHEN THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF NORFOLK RETURNED 
FROM THEIR HONEYMOON : A PICTURESQUE AIR VIEW, SHOWING THE ASSEMBLAGE 
OF TENANTS AND ESTATE SERVANTS IN THE QUADRANGLE, 





HOMAGE TO AUSTRIAN WAR DEAD IN VIENNA: (RIGHT TO LEFT) BARON VON NEURATH, 
HERR TAUSCHITZ (AUSTRIAN MINISTER TO GERMANY), AND HERR VON PAPEN (GERMAN 
MINISTER IN AUSTRIA), BESIDE GRAVES IN THE CEMETERY. 
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‘““ WELCOME HOME”: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE (USED BY 
THE DUKE’S FATHER ON RETURNING FROM HIS HONEYMOON), DRAWN BY ARUNDEL 
FIREMEN, PASSING BENEATH A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 
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THE FIRST OFFICIAL GERMAN VISIT TO VIENNA SINCE 1931: BARON VON NEURATH, 
FOLLOWED BY HERR VON PAPEN, LEAVING AFTER HE HAD PLACED A WREATH ON 
THE AUSTRIAN WAR MEMORIAL. 


The Vienna authorities made careful preparations for the visit of Baron von Neurath, the German. 
Foreign Minister, on February 22, for discussions with the Austrian Government. On the previous 
day, aS a precaution, the police arrested some 400 persons, including prominent Nazis, who had 
distributed leaflets urging their adherents to make a mass demonstration. Nevertheless, some 
15,000 Austrian Nazis assembled in the streets to acclaim the visitor, and several clashes occurred 
between them and the police, and between the Nazis and their rivals belonging to the Patrivtic 
Front. Nazi shouts of “ Heil, Hitler!” were countered by cries of “ Heil, Schuschnigg!” and at 
one point Nazis broke a police cordon and surrounded the German Foreign Minister’s car. Mounted 


| 
sf 


police charged a Nazi crowd, and more than 100 arrests were made. Troops were also drafted J 

into Vienna. Baron von Neurath arrived by train with his wife, Herr von Papen (the German : 

Ambassador in Vienna), Herr Tauschitz (the Austrian Minister to Berlin), and several high officials | 

of the German Foreign Office. He was met at the station by Herr von Schuschnigg, the Austrian THE EARL MARSHAL OF ENGLAND AND HIS BRIDE: THE DUKE OF NORFOLK WITH 4 
Chancellor, and other members of the Government. HIS DUCHESS (FORMERLY THE HON. LAVINIA STRUTT) AT THEIR HOMECOMING. 
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BASES FOR TRANS-OCEAN AIR TRAFFIC: HARBOURS ON THE HIGH SEAS. 


y y) ' - 7 } Te 
Drawn BY OUR SpectaL Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY THE Inventor, Mr. M. E. Heiser, anp Dominion InpusTRIAL ConsTRUCTIONS, 
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UNANCHORED ; BUT STABILISED BY NATURAL FORCES: A PROJECTED SEADROME WITH A 2000-FT. SEAPLANE TANK 
AND A FLIGHT DECK. 


allocation of £150,000 towards the mail subsidy for the projected Transatlantic inventions in that there is provision for a seaplane tank in which flying-boats 
air service, to be operated by Imperial Airways and Pan-American Airways, gave can land and take-off in all weathers. As planned, the seadrome is * U"’-shaped; 
rise to a suggestion in America that the service might be in operation by Novem- one arm is the seaplane tank; the other is a large flight deck. Another notable 
ber. This has created much discussion here. Recently Imperial Airways have been | feature is the fact that the seadrome is not anchored in position. Air currents 
conducting experimental flights with flying-boats and are interested in the Mayo | agitate water to a depth of about 60ft., at which point pressure starts and 
Composite Aircraft. It is proposed that the flying-boats should fly non-stop from increases with the depth until there would be sufficient upward force to sustain 
a base on the Shannon to Newfoundland in summer, and via Bermuda in the structure of the seadrome in position as the centrifugal force of the world 
winter. For some time three German ships, the ‘ Westfalen,’’ *‘ Schwabenland,” keeps the ocean in place. To assist in holding the seadrome heading into the 
and ‘‘ Ostmark,”’ have been stationed on the South American air-mail route wind, wind rotors drive generators to supply electric power for working twelve 
equipped with canvas “aprons” (or rafts) on which flying-boats land to propellers. Steering is carried out by means of two large rudders. The seadrome 
refuel, and with catapults which launch the aircraft on their way again. would be constructed of steel tubes built up on girder-work columns mounted on 
A third method, which is now being examined by eminent engineers. is the | pontoons, sunk approximately ISO ft. below the action of wave currents. 


The announcement that the U.S. House of Representatives had recommended the | Heiser seadrome, designed by an Australian engineer. This differs from similar 
| 
| 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 


By [VOR BROWN. 











A SEASON OF PERFORMANCE. 
“HE common request propelled over dinner-table or 
telephone-wire at the head of a dramatic critic, 
i.e., that he, immediately and without recourse to notebook 
or reflection, name the play of the season, the play that must 
be seen, has been uncommonly difficult to answer this 
winter ; that is, if the questioner insists on the play being 





THE CHARMING AND NOVEL PRESENTATION OF “AS YOU 
THEATRE : EDITH EVANS AS ROSALIND (RIGHT), WITH CELIA 


STONE (FREDERICK LLOYD). 


As will be seen from our illustration, this presentation of ‘As You Like It” is given in costumes 
reminiscent of a Watteau pastoral, entirely in keeping with the spirit of the play. It had a great 
success at the Old Vic and was transferred to the New Theatre for a month’s run. 


a new one. ‘“ The Boy David” did not greatly please, 
or the combined potency of Barrie’s and of Bergner’s names 
must have guaranteed a lengthy run. Where are the 
mighty ones? Mr. Maugham has withdrawn from prac- 
tice. Mr. Shaw is represented by a happy and brilliant 
revival. We have nothing new as vet from Mr. Ervine, 
Mr. Priestley, or Mr. van Druten. Some agreeable comedies 
showed their unambitious heads, but greatness in writing 
was hardly to be found. 

Yet it has been a distinctive and enjoyable season 
because, while lacking great new plays, we have seen 
great play made with old. Mr. Anmer Hall’s 
season of *“ modern classics’ at the Westminster 
has been a constant pleasure; *‘ modern classics ”’ 
hardly suggest the adjective * old,” but in the 
theatre all is regarded as old which is not fresh- 
minted, and I shall take the Turgeniev-Ibsen- 
Tchehov-Granville Barker series which Mr. Hall 
has given us at very popular prices to be an 
argument for my contention that the past has 
been serving us better than the present in the 
winter of 1936-37. For which, I naturally add, 
the producers and players of the present deserve 
our praise and gratitude. If it has not been a 
season of fresh creation, it has certainly been a 
season of great variety and virtuosityin performance. 

Consider for a moment the three parts in 
which Miss Edith Evans appeared in quick 
succession as a result of Mr. Guthrie’s policy 
of making the Vic a starry centre of the first 
radiance. She was the naughty, leering, lascivious 
Lady Fidget of ‘‘The Country Wife’’; then the 
victimised old harridan who gave a name to ** The 
Witch of Edmonton”; and then, first at the Vic, 
and later at the New Theatre, Rosalind in “ As 
You Like It.” This is to be followed by the stormy 
Katharine of “‘ Taming of the Shrew.” From the 
withered hag of Dekker’s play to ‘the radiant 
nymph of Shakespeare’s Arden was amazing 
alteration: this indeed was to change old 
witchery for young. 

The Rosalind can still be seen: it is a glorious 
thing, a triumph of the mature actress whose 
will to youth and perfection of technique combine 
to make her “ boy eternal.” It was an ingenious 
move on the part of Miss Esmé Church, who was 
producer, to frame Miss Evans amid an eighteenth- 
century surrounding. The shirt and breeches and 





intonations, her gestures, her parade of style, her perfect 
exercises on the scales of mental bravery and amorous 
caprice belong rather to the formal comedy of manners 
than to the more natural high spirits of a Tudor sylvan lyric. 

What is so astonishing is the way in which, having 
begun with frank usage of an artificial style, she can inform 
it with a convincing show of genuine passion. At first we 
believe that however much 
this Rosalind may entrance 
us with her sallies of wit 
and her raillervy of amorous 
exchanges, she will never 
move us by displaying her 
deep infatuation with Or- 
lando. The answer to that 
is the familiar behest to wait 
and see—wait, that is, until 
the end of the second 
division of the play. There 
are moments there when 
Miss Evans will touch the 
heart as surely as_ she 
gratifies the understanding. 

We are accustomed now 
to finding Shakespeare well 
and profitably established in 
the West End, where it was 
recently believed that he 
could only be restored bv 
philanthropists. We are less 
accustomed to Shaw, whose 


LIKE IT” AT THE NEW 
(MARIE NEY) AND TOUCH- 


“Candida” arrived at the 
Globe Theatre amid acclam- 
ation. It was odd that this 
comedy, one of the most 
actable of Shavian pieces, 
had never before been given 
a chance to run in the centre 
of London. So much of 
Shaw’s work, however power- 
ful, in its origination and 
propulsionof ideas, is sketchy 








’ 


* Candida’ 


on the personal and emotional side. touches 
humanity keenly and sympathetically all the time. It raises, 
of course, a general idea, the extent to which the Male Hero 
depends on the unseen, unnoticed service and protection 
of the feminine hand and mind. G.B.S. had, in fact, told 
the world long before Barrie did ** What Every Woman 
Knows.’ But the application of this idea, the debunking, 
if you like the contemporary term, of the Popular Preacher, 
the political parson whom all progressives adore, is done 
with a really sympathetic study of his type and not by 
crude methods of assault. 

It is the cleverness of the play and of the present render 
ing that the Rev. James Mavor Morrell is not too obviously 
a bubble ordained to be pricked. If he were a mere Chad- 
band of Christian Socialism, as blatantly in love with him- 
self as are his political and parochial adorers, there would 
be no reason why a woman of Candida’s quality should have 
taken him for husband in the first place and continue to 
slave for him even when she knows that he is a rather 
empty vessel despite his conquests in the pulpit and on the 
platform. Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s performance of Morrell, 
handicapped by a lack of the florid presence and the physical 
stature which the text may suggest, is exactly right in 
charm, carriage, and show of spirit. He makes the parson 
believablv attractive, credibly honest, and yet remains the 
too glib moralist and empty windbag whom the poet 
Marchbanks denounces. . 

For manv, of course, the chief magnet here will be the 
presence of Miss Ann Harding as Candida. Her perform- 
ance has a great serenity and a stratum of real strength 
below it, a strength which is finely shown when the pick 























* CANDIDA,” AT THE GLOBE NICHOLAS 
HANNEN AS MORRELL, THE CONCEITED POPU- 
LAR PREACHER, AND ATHENE SEYLER AS 
MISS PROSERPINE GARNETT, HIS PRIM 
SECRETARY; IN THE REVIVAL OF BERNARD 
SHAW’S FAMOUS PLAY. 

“Candida,” as our readers will recall, is the drama 
of a “successful ’’ preacher, a man of great person- 
ality and charm, with many weak points in his 

ara however, and largely dependent upon his 
wife, Candida, for the maintenance of his self-esteem. 
A young poet, Marchbanks (Stephen Haggard), 
threatens Morrell’s stability by making love to Candida 





of the poet’s probing intelligence strikes that 
rock of feminine common sense. The partner 
ship of Mr. Stephen Haggard with Miss 
Harding and Mr. Hannen makes as acute a 
triangle as the theatre is offering to-day: if 
you want fun, there is plenty of it provided 
by Miss Athene Sevler and Mr. Edward 
Chapman. 

Yes, “Candida” stands well among the 
modern classics, and evokes such performance 
that we are fully compensated by the brilliant 
rendering of what we know for the absence 
of new playwrights of genius working on 


unaccustomed themes. Let us admit that 
buckled shoes of a Watteau pastoral are more ANN HARDING, THE CELEBRATED FILM ACTRESS, AS CANDIDA, AND EDWARD of dramatic writing the winter has offered 
becoming in this case than the usual doublet CHAPMAN AS HER FATHER: A SCENE FROM “CANDIDA,” THE GREAT SHAW a lean harvest. Of acting, in well-chosen 
and hose. and Miss Evans’s attack on the part PLAY WHICH HAS ONLY BEEN REVIVED ONCE SINCE IT WAS FIRST ACTED and well-cast revivals, the crop has been 
must be, in some degree, a mannered one. Her IN 1900 uncommonly fertile 
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A CHINESE RIVAL OF AJANTA—OR FLORENCE: A MING FRESCO DISCOVERY. 


SEE ALSO ARTICLE, AND PHOTOGRAPHS ON THE FoL).owixnG PAGEs. 


THE MAGNIFICENT MING FRESCOES DISCOVERED IN A CHINESE TEMPLE AT FA HAI SSE, NORTH-WEST OF PEKING: A HUGE COMPOSITION DEPICTING BUDDHA'S WESTERN 
PARADISE, INCLUDING BUDDHA, AS AN ELEPHANT (LEFT) BEING INCARNATED AS A MAN, ABOVE MAYA, HIS MOTHER; A TANTRIC, SEMI-FEMININE FORM OF BODISATVA 
KWAN-YIN (CENTRE FOREGROUND); AND THE “ HAPPY WARRIOR’’ SAINT, WEI-TOH PU SSA (RIGHT ; WITH SWORD). 


,& 


ANOTHER FRESCO AT FA HAI SSE: PU SSA (BUDDHIST SAINTS) FLOATING AMONG CLOUDS AND PEONIES; BEHIND A ROW OF LOHANS.—WITH PART OF THE WESTERN 
PARADISE FRESCO VISIBLE ON THE RIGHT. 
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purifies his  suppliants 


THE DISCOVERY OF CHINESE FRESCOES WHICH RIVAL THE is by his side, and 


SPLENDOURS OF AJANTA—OR RENAISSANCE FLORENCE. 


15tx-CENTURY FA HAI SSE MING PAINTINGS, ALMOST PERFECTLY 


PRESERVED AND BELIEVED TO BE 


By ANGELA LATHAM. (See also Photographs on preceding and opposite pages.) 


MALL and snug, with its heavily tiled roof 
wv weathered to the grey-green of the winter 
grass, stands a most charming Buddhist temple, 
looking across North China plains. This is Fa Hai Sse, 
which it is hoped will now become famous. We 
visited it from 
Peking. Our car 
bumped slowly 
along the dusty 
roads, under 
bare’ willows, 
past camels 
bearing coal 
from the hills, 
past the lovely 
Tang pagoda 
andthecemetery 
of the Eunuchs, 
into a_ frozen 
aqeséeret of 
country which 
later would be 
fertile with the 
spring. Past 
little farms 
with blue - clad 
peasants; it 
was what the 
Chinese call a 
“ve=coat~ 
dav, and_ the 
people were so 
upholstered with 
padded clothes 
that arms could 
not touch sides 
and the children 
looked like dolls 

. till finally 
the dim hills 
were near and 
there were 
woods of pine. 
We went under an arch and into a village about ten 
miles from the city, where, leaving the car, we 
wandered up a little path of stone between the 
fields. Here, in a fold of the Western Hills, stood 
a grey stone gate-house roofed with coloured tiles. 
A shaven youth welcomed us into the first little 
courtyard, and up steps again into the second, 
where monks were unwinding the winter coats 
of straw from their peonies. This was the monastery 
of Fa Hai Sse. 

A gentle tranquillity inhabits here. The cedar 
and the white-barked pines have grown together 
above the bronze incense-burner, the tree-clad hill 
looks over the low buildings of the quadrangle, pigeons 
are in the heavy eaves, and sunlight warms the flagged 
terrace of the central court. There, on a raised plat- 
form of stone, stands the little temple, its deep, curved 
roof, like a great hat pulled low, shading its lattice 
windows. Inside it was dark and cold, for China 
does not warm her ancient buildings. Gradually 
dim gold Buddhas began to emerge from the gloom, 
with red silk cushions and tables of lamps. Three 
great lacquer figures were seated on their stone altar, 
with a painted screen behind. Then I saw that ail 
the walls were frescoed! Excitedly, we opened other 
doors, and with a mirror threw the sunlight in. 
An amazing wealth of painting was revealed. 

Behind the eighteen lohans (Chinese saints) seated 
along the side walls appeared a lovely landscape, 
with seated Pu Ssa floating in the clouds ; a pine-tree 
and a waterfall (this is surely Ming), mountains, 
rocks, and flowers, one splendid vast design in true 
fresco technique ! On the back wall, behind the altar- 
screen, is a ‘‘ Gathering of Immortals,’’ superbly con- 
ceived. It covers 69 square yards from ceiling to dado, 
broken only by a central doorway, with more than 
thirty figures, life-sized, each with his own attributes, 
banners, clouds, animals, swords. The vastness of 
the intricately-woven composition, its grace and 
dignity, seem the work of some divine artist. Here, 
surely—unseen, unsung—is one of the world’s very 
great paintings! Then, turning, we saw the back of 
the altar-screen. There, in three great circles, with 
quietness and ineffable grace, sit the Lord of Wisdom, 
the Lord of the Thunderbolt, and the Merciful Lord, 
three Pu Ssa so beautiful that I have never seen any 
paintings as noble and as charming. 

A boy, a lion, Wei Tu, and a white pigeon attend 
the Merciful Lord—whom the Chinese name Kuan 


Yin, Pu Ssa. The jar of water with which he 


UNKNOWN, HITHERTO, TO in great 
EITHER CHINESE OR EUROPEAN LOVERS OF ART. 
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behind them all a 
lovely landscape of river, 
rock, and flowers ; a per- 
fect synthesis expressed 
design. The 
colours are earths with, 
here and there, malachite 
or vermilion, and_ the 
ornaments, as was usual 
in Chinese fresco, are raised in gesso and gilded. 
They are subtle, and detailed as in Sienese paintings, 
and of an astonishing elaboration. Yet, in spite of 
their intricacy and richness, they are always kept 
subject to the essential rhythm of the painting. 
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WHERE ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT AND UNEXPECTED DISCOVERIES OF ANCIENT CHINESE 
PAINTINGS IN RECENT YEARS WAS MADE: THE LITTLE TEMPLE OF FA HAI SSE, IN THE HILLS 
NORTH-WEST OF PEKING, WHICH HOUSES THE MING FRESCOES ILLUSTRATED ON THESE PAGES. 
A community of monks still dwell at the Fa Hai Sse temple, unaware of the treasures which the building enshrines. 
Curiously. part of this temple has been taken as the summer quarters of the British Embassy in P 
the frescoes remained unknown, as far as we can tell, to either Western or Chinese art-lovers. This may have been due 
to the fact that the interior of the temple is extremely badly lit, being, in fact, almost quite dark. Mrs. Latham 
was forced to make use of mirrors as a source of light for photography, very long exposures being given. 





ANOTHER *“‘ WESTERN PARADISE” FRESCO, LINKING UP 
THE PREVIOUS PAGE: A PROCESSION OF IMMORTALS, WITH 


OF DEATH, ON THE EXTREME 


the Sienese schapl. So excellent was the taste of tne artists, 


The temple, built during 1440, was, I should say, 
decorated at the same time, and untouched since 
that date. The walls have happily escaped the 
pernicious varnish which has reft so many frescoes 
from the world, and, except for a few cracks which 
do not interfere with the design, and for damp in the 


eking. But 


LEFT. 
The frescoes at Fa Hai Sse are adorned with a wealth of gilt gesso-work, rather after the style of 
however. that the ornamentation 
never distracts from the composition of the frescoes, which were painted in 1440 (seven years before 
the birth of Botticelli), during the reign of the sixth Ming Emperor, Cheng T’ung, who was famous 
as a patron of the arts and as a temple-builder. 
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second gate-house, where plaster should be restuck to 
the wall, no restoration or preservation is required. 
Before taking photographs, I dusted the walls with 
a feather brush, and doubtless if they had also been 
sponged and dried certain details would have become 
clearer. But since people who undertake that kind 
of work are seldom themselves fresco-painters, and 
do not understand the medium, or lack of one, with 
which they are dealing, it is preferable that the paintings 
should be left as they are, in the custody of monks, 
who do not appreciate their value. Too many frescoes 
have already been torn from their walls and sold to 
selfish vandals ! May these at least remain, to be meas- 
ured with their peers at Luxor, Florence, and Ajanta. 

One of the first essentials of wall-painting is, 
surely, that the entire building to be decorated should 
be considered as part of the design. Doors, windows, 
and the architectural structure of the interior should 
be as harmonious a part of the scheme as the subject 
and the purpose for which the whole thing is built. 
In an age of taste such discretion is instinctive, but 
it is rare to find examples which have not been partly 
destroyed, rebuilt or repainted. Cave I. at Ajanta, 
in India, is a good example of this essential unity of 
treatment. Excavated from the rock, sculpted, and 
covered with painting by unknown Buddhist monks 
during the seventh century, it has the richness and 
variety of life itself co-ordinated into a great design, 
and subject to the spiritual conception in honour of 
which the temple was made. One cannot separate 
the paintings from the architecture, or conceive of 
either without the sculpture. There is a wholeness 
and rhythm in such achievements that inveigles us 
into feeling the ultimate calm and order, the beauty 
and reasonableness of what is usually to us an ill- 
adjusted world. At Thebes, in Egypt, I have seen 
mortuary chapels decorated in the same way between 
3000 and 4000 years ago. Sometimes at Thebes 
artistic sense replaces spiritual inspiration. In one 
instance, the unity of the whole interior is apparently 
secured by the placing of a flight of duck. Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s frescoes for the Ricardi Chapel in Florence 
must have possessed the same quality before his 
scheme was destroyed by the cutting of a window 

But amongst all the gloriously lovely Italian 
frescoes, it is hard to find, except perhaps at Assisi, 
surviving interiors which possess that original unity of 
conception which has remained undisturbed in our 
little Chinese temple. To me, as a fresco-painter, the 
technique of these Ming paintings seems to be superb, 
in every way comparable to that of the greatest masters. 
Being Chinese and of the fifteenth century, the accent 
is on rhythm and line, rather than, as at Ajanta, 
on bulk 

Indian wall - painters 
admire perspective and 
the solidity of form, so 
that figures are almost 
aggressively three dimen- 
sional. In Italy during 
the fourteenth and _fif- 
teenth centuries a middle 
course is steered, with 
Giotto tending perhaps 
rather towards the Indian 
feeling for bulk, and 
Cimabue rather towards 
Chinese rhythm. Talking 
of Italy, one feels that if 
Botticelli and this Chinese 
fresco-painter had met, 
they would have under- 
stood and enjoyed each 
other’s work. There is 
a sort of ‘ Renaissance ”’ 
quality about the paint- 
ings at Fa Hai Sse. The 
breeze felt jin the stoles ; 
the drapery tossed by a 
gay little zephyr; the 
flower-starred earth and 
lovely garments; the 
courtliness and grace! 
Had Botticelli a magic 
carpet on which to ride ? 
Did he see these Pu Ssa 
and borrow their trans- 
parent scarves in which 
to deck his Medicis? 
Music and poetry breathe 
in both their works, but 
THOSE ILLUSTRATED ON our Chinese artist is 
eee as SEE GOD perhaps the more expert 
draughtsman. 

Who are these distin- 
guished people so admir- 
ably attending the Bud- 
dha on the walls of Fa Hai 
Sse? A“ Gathering of Immortals.’’ Kings and demons, 
lohans and princesses are all harmoniously interwoven 
and permeated with the grace of the Merciful Lord so 
as to transport us into Paradise. Not, indeed, into 
the Beatific Vision, but into a heaven where all is 


tranquil and dignified—and so very well dressed ! 
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CHINESE FRESCOES RIVALLING AJANTA: GREAT FINDS AT FA HAI SSE. 


SEE ALSO ARTICLE, AND ILLUSTRATIONS ON PRECEDING Pacr. 
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KWAN-YIN, WITH HER ATTRIBUTES: ONE OF THE HITHERTO UNKNOWN FRESCOES 
THE MARVELLOUS MING FRESCOES DISCOVERED PERFECTLY PRESERVED AT FA HAI SSE TEMPLE—THE CENTRE ONE OF THREE PANELS REPRESENTING 
AT FA HAI SSE: A DETAIL SHOWING TWO “GUARDIANS OF THE FOUR BODISATVAS,_ BACH BRSSURIE eee oe 

QUARTERS’; WITH A WEALTH OF GILT GESSO. 








A HOLY MAN, PROBABLY A CONFUCIAN PRIEST, FRESCOED AT FA HAI SSE: THE BEAUTY OF COMPOSITION AND THE FLOWING LINES OF THE FA HAI 
A FIGURE WITH A CHARMING MING LANDSCAPE IN THE BACKGROUND ; THE BOOKS FRESCOES : 


BELOW GIVING AN IDEA OF THE SIZE OF THE FRESCOES, 


SSE 
A GROUP OF A KING WITH HIS DAUGHTER (LEFT), HIS QUEEN (BEHIND), 
AND AN ATTENDANT BEARING GRAIN. 


male form. Around her are her acolyte, Wei-tu (left, above), a white 
pigeon (indicating femininity), the jar from which she sprinkles heavenly dew 
on her supplicants, and a boy, indicating that she is the giver of sons. Kwan-Yin, 
it will be recalled, is the Chinese equivalent of the Tantric Avalokitesvara. When 
| this cult was introduced into China he became the feminine Kwan-Yin, being 
identified with the Princess Miao-Shan, a historical Chinese personage. 


Mrs. Latham, who found the frescoes and obtained the photographs, describes 
her discovery in an article on thé opposite page. In the first photograph on this 
page Kwang Mu appears on the left, in clouds of incense, charming a serpent with the 


We illustrate here further details of the marvellous Ming frescoes at Fa Hai Sse. | 


jewel held in his left hand. The second illustration shows the figure of Kwan-Yin on 
the back of the altar screen. This Pu Ssa, though feminine, is represented in a 
































bay INGE, against whose opinion of Rubens 
I have on more than one occasion been moved 
to register a respectful protest on this page, has 


recently announced that “ the 
French have a longer tradition 
of respect for the things of 
the mind and a greater skill 
in the art of living than 
ourselves ’’"—and with this I 
imagine everyone who has 
lived for long periods in both 
countries will heartily agree. 
Our own educational system 
to-day is firmly wedded to 
the theory that young children 
can best acquire knowledge 
if it is presented to them 
in the form of a_ game, 
and we rather pat ourselves 
upon the back as the inventors 
of a revolutionary method. 
I have just blundered upon 
several sets of cards, published in Paris two 
years after Waterloo, which provide the rudiments 
of a liberal education and at the same time 
persuade you that you are merely engaged in a jolly 
game of  beggar- 





L’ELEPHANT. 





AN OLD FRENCH GENERAL KNOWLEDGE CARD 
DEVOTED TO MAMMALS; SHOWING THE ELEPHANT AND THE CAT (1817). 


of children with their instruction. 
these cards; but he has nothing but good to say of the elephant—‘‘ sans comparaison l'animal le plus intelligent qui extste.” 
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A PAGE FOR 


EDUCATION ‘“‘WITHOUT TEARS” A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


COLLECTORS. 








book, and that if the picture, at the top is. 
sufficiently amusing, it makes the child anxious 
to see another. She adds that she has_ herself 
obtained the most satisfactory results by this 
method. 


So much for Mme. Campan; now for the fun, 
such as it is. Here are the rules: (1) any number of 
players; (2) deal the cards round equally ; (3) the 


XIII. 


2¢ division. 


Carnassiers. 


Eléphants. 


GAME: TWO OF THE OUAINT 


These curious old cards (two of which are illustrated in full below) represent an early attempt to combine amusement 
In the description, the cat is given a bad character by M. de Jcuy, the inventor of 


player on the right of the dealer plays first, and 
so on to the right; (4) the highest point wins the 
trick—but (and here’s the low cunning of the 
scheme) (5) the winner has to give a summary 





my-neighbour. The 
cards themselves 
(vide the illus- 
trations) area 
trifle grim, partly 
because they are 
uncoloured, but the 
information they 
convey is interest- 
ing and lucid, and 
the rules for their 
use are a Supreme 


LA LUNE. (7) 








example of peda- — 

gogi c cunning. Folcars. Ona observé dans la partie obseure du disque de 1a 
: lune des taches brillantes dovt Péclat ne provenait pas des rayons 

They are printed 


in sets of from 
forty-six to forty- 
nine, and _ those 
before me now deal with English history, natural 
history, Roman history, and 


EXAMPLES OF THE 


LANDSCAPE (LEFT) 


astronomy. 


A little preface—‘ to Fathers and Schoolmasters ”’ 
-——explains that books are 





ASTRONOMICAL 
WITH VOLCANOES; A 


19 


ECLIPSE DE LUNE. 


ECLIPSES. 


SET IN THE PACK OF 


DIAGRAM OF A 


OLD FRENCH 
LUNAR ECLIPSE 
of the lesson on the cards in the trick—otherwise 
he loses, and his neighbour to the right takes the 
trick and in his turn has to say his piece—and so on 
round the table till some bright child wins outright. 





made for men who have 


meet 


LE CHAT. 





ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


I TERRE, — 2 F.UMIERE, — 3 OMDRE. -— 4 LUNE, 





Limites des éclipses de lune. Les éclipses partielles 


EDUCATIONAL 
(CENTRE) ; 





By FRANK DAVIS. 


It is extraordinary how sound, even by present- 
day standards, is the instruction given on _ these 
cards. Even heresies—such as the attractive possi- 
bility of there being active volcanoes on the moon— 
are mentioned, only to be brushed aside as very 
doubtful. More extraordinary still, considering the 
date (1817) at which these cards were issued, is the 
absence of any anti-English feeling, not even on the 
card which deals with the reign of George III. M. de 
Jouy shows himself capable 
of almost superhuman detach- 
ment, and his’ power of 
intelligent and accurate com- 
pression is beyond praise. 
Thus: ‘ When the’ French 
Revolution broke out, England 
knew how to profit by it so 


3° section. 


Carnivores. 


as to increase her sea-power. 
The fall of the empire of 
Mysore and the death of 


Tippoo Sahib, son of Hyder-Ali, 
once France's ally, delivered 
India almost entirely into the 
hands of the English, and 
was for them a compensation 


THE SERIES 


for the loss of America. 
Until the peace which the 
return of the Bourbons gave 
to Europe, the English opposed to the French 
with indefatigable perseverance their gold 
and their arms.” Too solid perhaps for the 
very young, but quite suitable for boys of 


LE LION. LA VIERGE, 


IES ETOILES FIXES. (3) 





PLAYING-CARDS ! ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING A’ LUNAR 


AND THE SIGNS OF TWO CONSTELLATIONS, 
twelve, when enlarged upon by a _ teacher oft 
imagination. 


Unlike later writings for children, these are most 








begun to understand the value XXXVL. 
of knowledge, but that they 
frighten and horrify children; 
before you teach a_ child 
anything, you must get it 
to want to learn—and to 
do this, as Montaigne said, 
you must come down to 
childish things. By this method 
a child will learn more in 
a few months than in as many 
years under old - fashioned 
teaching. The introduction 
goes on to say that the cards 
have become very popular 
in England as well as_ in 
France, and concludes with a 
quotation from that pioneer 
educationist, Mme. Campan, 
who was in charge of the 
school at Ecouen, near Paris, 
established by Napoleon for 
the children of non-commis- 
sioned officers and of junior 
commissioned ranks who had 
won the Legion of Honour— 
one of the several Napoleonic 
foundations of a_ similar 
character which are flourish- 
ing to-day. Incidentally, she 


Rois 
Tudor. 


Véglise anglicane. 








HENRI VIII. 





Hansa: VIIE ne respecta rien pour satisfaire ses moin- 
dres goits. Il avoit épousé Catherine d’Aragon, veuve 
de son frere; il fit divorce avec elle pour Anne de Bou- 
len. Le pape , qui s‘opposait a ce mariage, lanca contre 
Henri une excommunication qui décida ce monarque a 
rompre avec la cour de Rome , et a se declarer chef de 


Bientdt dégoite d’Anne de Boulen il la fit périr sur un 
échafaud , et prit successivement pour femmes Jeanne 
Seymour, qui mourut un an aprés ; Anne de Cleves , 
qu'il répudia ; Catherine Howard , a laquelle il fit tran- 
cher la téte; et Catherine Parr , qui allait subir le méme 
sort lorsqu’il mourut lui-méme , en 1547, aprés un régne 
de 38 ans. Ce roi, déshonoré par ses cruautés, gagna 
sur les Frangais la bataille de Quinegate , nommée la 
journée des éperons , prit Tournai, et fit la paix avec 
Louis XII. Ul secoua le joug de l'église romaine , et 
trompa tour a tour les monar ques sescontemporains. 





ment. One could multiply 





XLII. 






















40° roi. 


Rois 
Stuart. 








retira en France. 
















V’Angleterre. 


de ses priviléges. 
Il mourut en 1685, 








gives the name of the author, 


a M. de Jouy, and remarks 


ENGLISH KINGS ON 





CHARLES 





L: général Monk, secret partisan de la maison royale, 
avait pour but de rétablir le tréne, et d’y placer le 
prince de Galles; il profita si bien de la lassitnde que 
causait l'anarchie, qu'au moment ou Charles parut aux 
portes de Londres, i! fut couronné, 

On reconnut Vinfluence de Monk a la sagesse des 
ptemiéres démarches du roi; mais bieutét Charles se ” 
livra tout entier aux délices de la cour et a sa passion ’ 
pour les femmes. Il disgracia le comte de Clarendoa son 
chancelicr, qui méritait toute sa confiance. Celui-ci se 


Les amiraux de Charles obtinrent de grands succés 
méme contre Ruyter, le plus grand homme de mer dont 
se glorifie la Hollande. Ses prodigalités le réduisirent a 
un tel déuuement d'argent qu'il engagea au roi de France 
la ville de Dunkerque, dont Cronrwell avait enrichi 


Son frére . le dve d’York, (depuis Jacques Il) en- 
courut la haine du parlement , qui pronouca contre Jui 
un bill d’exclusion «le Ja couronne. Charles II cassa ce 
parlement, ev créa un a Oxford, et déponilla Londres 





instances, but a single example 


happily free from false senti- 
i & 


must suffice. Think of all 
the rubbish written about 
46° roi. dear little pussy-cats, and 
then read this: ‘‘ The cat 


is wild by nature—it is 
education which has made it 
a domestic animal; but even 
when domesticated it keeps 
its taste for independence 
and preserves beneath an 
appearance of sweetness and 
laziness its evil character 
(un naturel malfaisant) .. . it 
comfort. The 
liable to eat its 


loves 
male is 
voung, . 


it. 26 
to point out that these strange 
little educational 
cannot exist in 
they 
disappear in actual use. 


scarcely necessary 








curiosities 
large num- 
soon 
There 


bers— would very 
may be some English versions 
the 
the preface mentioned above) ; 
only hope 
bought by 


(such is implication of 
if so, 
they 

ever succeeded Miss Pinkerton 
at her famous Academy, and 


one can 


were who- 


; ; THE OLD FRENCH EDUCATIONAL PLAYING-CARDS: HENRY AND CHARLES Il. meee f dio dedainied 
. sithe Ipe . » fatuous 

that a child can neither IN A SET DEVOTED TO ENGLISH HISTORY; SHOWING THE LENGTHY LEGENDS BENEATH THE PICTURES. shia is to x a - 
scribble on the margins curriculum for Young Ladies 


the 
in a 


of a card 
ends of the 


nor roll up 
leaves, as 


The educational legends on these cards are, on the whole, remarkable for their utility and common sense. Henry VIII. 
is described as “‘ being deterred by respect for nothing, from the satisfaction of his most trivial desires.” 
card is an accurate précis of the reign of Charles II. 


The reproductions are actual size. 


Oa the other so movingly described by 


Thackeray. 
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EXHIBITION IN ENGLAND, 
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~ A WORK OF THE EARLIEST RACE TO LEAVE SCULPTURAL 


A MASK OF DEVA IN STUCCO: ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MON-INDIAN 
> . 
= REMAINS IN SIAM: A SMALL HEAD OF THE BUDDHA IN 


SCULPTURE, WHICH IS OF GREAT RARITY (OUTSIDE THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM AT BANGKOK) AND MOSTLY OF LIMESTONE. 


yan 





QUARTZ, OF THE MON-INDIAN PERIOD (400-1000 A.D.). 











DATING FROM THE KHMER PERIOD (1000-1250 A.D.): 
A BRONZE RING AND HOOK FOR A ROYAL PALANQUIN, 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY RARE SPECIMEN OF SECULAR WORK, 





————— 
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<> A KHMER BUDDHA LACQUERED BY THE TAI (SIAMESE), 
PROBABLY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, AND GIVEN A NEW 
(TAI) FACE: A MORE MASCULINE TYPE THAN THE 
TO PORTRAITURE 
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_ IN THE BLACK BRONZE MUCH PRIZED BY THE SIAMESE = 
UNDER THE NAME OF SAMRIT: A SMALL SITTING IMAGE 
OF BUDDHA DATING FROM THE MON-INDIAN PFRIOD. 








S z 
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DATING FROM THE TAI (CHIENGSEN) PERIOD (TWELFTH- 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY A.D.) : A BRONZE IMAGE OF BUDDHA 
SEATED ON A LOTUS THRONE 





A PALA (INDIAN) TYPF. 


—— 
Wolly “tl 
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A WORK OF THE TAI (SUK'OT'AI) PERIOD (THIRTEENTH- & 
CENTURY A.D.): 
AN ATTITUDE OF INSTRUCTION 


DATING FROM THE U T’ONG (KHMER-TAI) PERIOD (THIRTEENTH- 

FOURTEENTH CENTURY A.D.): A HEAD OF BUDDHA IN BRONZE, 

PARTIALLY GILT, WITH FLAME-TOP—-A WORK IN WHICH KHMER 
INFLUENCE IS STILL PRESENT. 


} FOURTEENTH A BRONZE BUDDHA IN > 


A TYPE, WITH CEYLON 
> INFLUENCE, REPRESENTING THE SIAMESE IDEAL. y 


ee ee 


view for a fortnight (ending February 27) at the Gordon Fraser Gallery, Portugal 
Place, Cambridge, under the auspices of the Cambridge University Arts Society. 
The owner, who is well known as an authority upon Siamese art and archeology, 
was for fourteen years in our Far Eastern Consular Service, and retired in 1933 


esthetic point of view, 
bition—the first of its 
representative examples, 
schools of Buddhist art 


Mr. Reginald ie May's collection of Buddhistic sculpture from Siam has been on | 
| 
| 





known as Siam, throughout a period of about a thousand years. 











= ee 
- A WORK FROM WHICH KHMER INFLUENCE HAS ALMOST a | 

F DISAPPEARED: A LARGE BRONZE HEAD OF BUDDHA, Z 

. . WITH FLAME-TOP, DATING FROM THE U T'ONG PERIOD > 
YS (THIRTEENTH-FOURTEENTH CENTURY A.D.). } 





Sn nn 


From a purely 
the earlier pieces are particularly impressive. This exhi- 
kind held publicly in England—was arranged to show 
chosen from the artistic standpoint, of all the different 
of the Hinayana (or Lesser Vehicle) which have flourished 


after eleven years as economic adviser to the Siamese Government. 
comprises fifty-six items in stone and bronze, and provides a remarkably complete 
epitome of the changes in the cultural life of the inhabitants of the country now 


| 
The collection 
} 
| 


on Siamese soil from 400 to 1600 A.D. The examples illustrated on this page, it 
will be noted, are shown in chronological order (beginning with the photograph at 
the top on the left and proceeding from left to right). 
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FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAP-BOOK: NEWS ITEMS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


FASCISM IN RUMANIA: THE FUNERAL OF TWO IRON GUARDS KILLED IN SPAIN-——-THE HEARSE, WEARING SPANISH NATIONALIST UNIFORM: FIVE MEMBERS OF THE IRON GUARD IN 
DRAWN BY 100 GREEN-SHIRTED COMRADES, AND ONLOOKERS GIVING THE F: IST SALUTE. THE FUNERAL PROC SION AT BUCHAREST—AN OCCASION OF DIPLOMATIC OFFENCE, 


Writing from Bucharest on February 16, a “ Daily Telegraph” correspondent stated: “‘ King Carol has members of Rumania’s Fascist Iron Guard, who were killed in Spain fighting for General Franco. 
scored a success following his strong protest yesterday to M. Tatarescu, his Premier, against foreign The Italian Minister, Signor Ugo di Sala, and the German Minister, Herr Fabricius, have both been 
diplomats taking part in a Fascist, anti-Semitic demonstration. The King ordered the Premier to recalled. Originally, M. Tatarescu ... refused to obey the King’s order. . . . Eventually, however, 
demand the recall by their Governments of the Italian, German, Portuguese, and Japanese Ministers the Premier ordered an investigation. In reply to questions in Parliament to-day, he declared that 
at Bucharest. These Ministers are alleged to have taken part in a procession at the funeral of two participation by foreign diplomats in internal political demonstrations in Rumania could not be tolerated.” 
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A CHANNEL STEAMER THAT HIT BOULOGNE BREAKWATER 
IN FOG: THE “ISLE OF THANET’S’’ DAMAGED 
The Southern Railway’s cross-Channel steamer, “Isle of Thanet,” 


THE WEEK’S TREASURE AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM: 
BOWS. A TERRA-COTTA SKETCH BY DONATELLO (1386-1466). 


* REHEARSAL 
FESTIVITIES : 


OF ILLUMINATIONS FOR CORONATION 
FLOOD-LIT BANNERS IN BOND STRE 


recently collided in a dense fog with the breakwater at Boulogne, 

when leaving for Folkestone. There were nearly 200 passengers on 

board, and some of them were injured. The severe damage to the 

ship’s bows was only revealed fully when the water was pumped out 
of the dry dock at Southampton, shown in this photograph. 


THE NINETEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA: 
SMETONA SPEAKING ON THE OCCASION FROM THE BALCONY OF THE PALACE. 
“At the end of the eighteenth century [says the Statesman’s 


der Russian Rule. 


u In 1917 a Lithuanian Conference of 214 representatives at Vilna elected 
a Lithuanian State Council and demanded the complete independence of Lithuania. The 


This beautiful terra-cotta sketch shows the method used towards the end 

of his life by the greatest Florentine sculptor of the fifteenth century. It 

is almost certainly an original work from his own hand made as a model to 

be carried out, probably in bronze, by his assistants. The relief is incom- 

plete: the third subject—probably the Deposition or the Entombment— 
which would have balanced the Scourging, is missing. 


PRESIDENT THE HIGHEST DAM IN THE BRITISH 


Year-Book}] Lithuania ‘ell 


Hong Kong 


A novel and effective form of street illumination—the flood-lighting of 

large banners—is illustrated in this photograph, which shows a demon- 

stration carried out by the General Electric Company with banners to 

be used by the Bond Street Association for decorating that street 

during the Coronation festivities. Readers of the “Sketch” will 
notice announcements on the bus in the foreground. 


EMPIRE: THE NEWLY-BUILT JUBILEE DAM IN HONG KONG 
FLOODLIT AFTER THE 


RECENT OPENING OF THE RESERVOIR. 


The great Jubilee Dam in Hong Kong, the highest in the world outside the United States, was floodlit on 
the night of January 30 last, after the opening of the new reservoir by Sir Andrew Caldecott, Governor of 
The reservoir holds 3000 million gallons, and the height of the main dam is 20 ft. 


There 


independence of the Lithuanian State was proclaimed on February 16, 1913.” were used in building it 200,000 cubic yards of concrete and nearly 500,000 cubic yards of granite rock blocks 
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Chis England... 














Berkshire Downs, near Wantage. 


T is remarkable how few great painters have really 


captured the delicate blue-grey mists of weald and fen, 


the myriad greens of our woodland rides. Yet we love these 





things, we tramp the hills to savour them — and the artist in 
each one of us rejoices. But we know, too, that like many 
aspects of this England, these things are untranslatable. Who 
could convey with brush or pen the differences that lie 


between the golden beauty of a Worthington seen by the 





light of a high morning in March or glowing ruddily in a fire- 
“ lit bar at the day’s close? But we...we know it. And 


eesti ad 


cherish even that. 
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By HARTLEY WITHERS. 











HARD TIMES FOR 
RENTIERS. 
T may be—is,I think— 
true that the real 
investor need not bother him or 
herself overmuch about the prices 
at which the securities which he or 
she owns may happen to stand, as long as—and this 
is a serious proviso—a fall in them does not imply a 
weakening in the earning power behind them. If, 
as has been happening lately to gilt-edged securi- 
ties, a decline in prices has been general, and due to 
considerations which do not affect the certainty of 
payment of the interest due, then it should not unduly 
upset the nerves of 
their owners, who 
presumably — for this 
surely is the definition 
of a real investor— 
are merely concerned 
with the confidence 
with which they can 
rely on an income of 
so much a year. To 
such investors, who 
are in a position to 
expect that as long as 
our economic arrange- 
ments are on their 
present basis a certain 
income will be paid 
to them, the recent 
tumble in the gilt-edged 
market is more or less 
a matter of indifference. 
What would really hit 
them much harder 
would be an increase 
in direct taxation, 
which would mean 
that the net income 
received would be 
reduced; or a rise in the cost of living, which 
would mean that the money received would be less 
efficacious in providing the recipient with necessaries 
and comforts. During the war, these dangers, 
with which the rentier, or holder of fixed-interest 
charges, always has to reckon, hit him with terrible 
severity. The income tax was multiplied by five and 
more, and the prices of most of the things that he 
wanted to buy were in many cases twice as high ; 
and at the same time, the fall in the capital value of 
his stocks knocked fully fifty per cent. off their prices. 
To those who remember that disastrous experience, 
the recent decline of something approaching twenty 
per cent. in Consols may seem comparatively moderate ; 
nevertheless, the most philosophically minded in- 
vestors do not like to see their securities behaving like 
wild-cat mining shares, and many of them are feeling 
aggrieved, and wondering why these things should 
have happened, under the rule of a Government 
which is supposed to be careful of the interests of 
the propertied classes. 


WHEN THE WORLD IS MAD. 

As to that, the Chancellor of the Exchequer well 
expressed the disgust with which all reasonable people 
must regard this ridiculous and tragical armaments 
race; but the programme that he has sketched has 
already, we may be sure, made some of the competi- 
tors wonder whether they can stay the course; and 
it is even possible that Mr. Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment may be the first step towards an agreement to 
stop this lunacy. An amusing letter in last Satur- 
day’s Investors’ Review, compared the Chancellor to 
a poker-player, blessed with more capital than the 
rest of the table, who “ raises ’’ them by sums so high 
that they cannot afford even to ‘“‘see’’ him. This, 
the writer suggests, is what is happening in the arma- 
ments race : ‘“‘ Europe has been having quite a pleasant 
quiet game with sixpenny limit for some time... . 
Then the game starts in earnest, and ‘ poker-face ’ 
suggests ‘the sky ’s the limit." America, who up to 
now has been content with side-bets rather than play 
a hand, gets up and leaves the table. The players 
count their chips, and reckon how far they can go. 
‘ Fifteen hundred million’ says poker-face. Consterna- 
tion on the other faces. ‘Damn these plutocrats 
they spoil the game for the rest of us—let ’s go to the 
bar for a drink.’ And poker-face smiles sweetly 
and reports to the captain of the ship that he has 
succeeded in stopping the gambling on board.” It is 
a pleasant fancy, but if anything like it came true, 
temporary weakness in the Consols market, and in 


OF RESTORATION ORDERED BY SIGNOR MUSSOLINI 


The tomb of Augustus, in Rome, is now almost completely stripped of all modern additions. i : 
hall in Rome. In the crypt of this building are the tombs, or the sites of the tombs, of Augustus, Marcellus (his nephew), Agrippa. Octavia, 


Drusus, Germanicus, Tiberius, and of the ashes of other Emperors. The work is being completed in accordance with Signor Mussolini’s orders 


INVESTMENT. 








SORES 


other directions as well, would be very much more 
than worth while. As to the other inflictions which 
hit the rentier so hard during the war—a terrific 
increase in taxation accompanied by the doubling of 
the prices of everything that one wanted to buy—they 
do not seem to be probable under present conditions. 


TAXATION AND COST OF LIVING. 

As to taxation, it is already so stiff that any really 
severe increase might, as the Chancellor said in 
defending his borrowing policy, have the effect of 
depressing the psychology of taxpayers to an extent 
that would check the flow of revenue. Some increases 


we must certainly expect when he comes to open his 





THE REMAINS OF THE GREAT TOMB OF AUGUSTUS, IN) ROME, ALMOST CLEARED OF MODERN ADDITIONS: A WORK 
FOR THE CELEBRATIONS OF THE AUGUSTAN BI-MILLENARY. 


for the approaching celebrations of the Augustan bi-millenary. 
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SPONSOR OF THE BRITISH FIFTEEN HUNDRED MILLION 
FIVE-YEAR REARMAMENT PLAN, AND OF THE £400,000,000 
LOAN UNPRECEDENTED IN PEACE TIME: MR. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN LEAVING DOWNING STREET TO ATTEND THE 
DEBATE ON HIS PROPOSALS. 
The Government’s five-year plan for defence was outlined in a 
White Paper issued on February 16, on the eve of the debate on 
the £400,000,000 loan proposals in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, warned the 
House of Commons on this occasion that the expenditure of even 
fifteen hundred millions on the country’s defences might not be 
enough. The Chancellor agreed that the raising of a £400,000,000 
loan was a proposal unprecedented in time of peace. The five- 
year rearmament plan is illustrated in diagrammatic form on 
page 333 of this issue. 


Budget ; and it seems to be generally expected that 
income tax will be raised to 5s. in the pound. But 
there is a certain amount of truth in the old Treasury 
saving that an old tax is no tax—we do get used to 
being c!1.ned and it cannot be denied that the great 
majority of us are better off to-day than we were 
three or four years ago, and that we are likely to be 
better off still as the rearmament expenditure spreads 
purchasing power throughout the community, and 


Until recently it served as the biggest concert 






therefore in better shape 
for standing the skinning 
process. All of us, that 
is, with the exception of 
the pure rentier—if any of them 
still exist—the investor or 
annuitant who has nothing to live 
on except interest payable in a fixed sum, or fixed 
sums, or a fixed money income per annum. To people 
in this class, now fortunately a small one, even a slight 
increase in taxation is a burden. As to the chance 
of a rise in the cost of living, it remains to be seen 
how far the recent advance in the cost of materials 
will be passed on to the consumer in the form of 
higher retail prices in 
the shops. In nearly 
all finished articles the 
price of raw materials 
is a comparatively 
small item ; labour and 
distribution expenses 
make up by far the 
greater part of their 
ultimate price. If the 
distributors and_ re- 
tailers will make up 
their minds to a lower 
rate of profit per article 
dealt with, and look 
to larger turnover to 
maintain their net 
revenues, it ought to 
be possible to face 
higher prices for 
materials without any 
serious advance in the 
cost of living; and 
competition among 
distributors and_ re- 
tailers should tend to 
produce this result. 


THE MORAL FOR INVESTORS. 

Bad times for rentiers are, of course, no new 
experience. Through the ages, the course of the cost 
of living has been upward, and every advance in its 
price has been a hardship to those who have had fixed 
money incomes to live on. By this process the 
producers and manufacturers—those, that is, who pro- 
vide the world with the good things that it needs— 
have had the burden of their debts lightened at the 
expense of the rentier, because they have been able 
to meet their debt charges by the sale of a smaller 
quantity of their goods. In this way the hold of the 
creditor and the power that he gains through the 
working of compound interest in his favour, have 
been continually weakened; so that the modern 
world has not been obliged to have recourse to such 
measures as Solon’s “ seisactheia,’’ or “‘ shaking off 
burdens ”’ or to hear the demand that was so frequent 
in ancient Rome for nove tabuleg, or reduced debt- 
charges. But this tendency, by which the pure rentier 
always stands to be shot at, is one of the reasons 
that have caused the revolution in investment policy 
which has been one of the most interesting of 
the after-war developments in our economic life. 
The notion, cherished by our Victorian forebears, 
that investments in Government securities were the 
only really respectable holding, possibly supplemented 
by a mixture of first-class railway and industrial 
debentures, and that all ordinary shares were too 
speculative to be considered seriously, has given 
way to the cult of the ordinary share, as the safest 
investment ; which, of course, it only is if you are 
quite sure that it is backed by the earning power of a 
company that is, and is going to be, prosperous and 
prudently financed. If you are fortunate enough to 
find the right one, it will, in active times, when the 
cost of living is likely to be high, be earning larger 
profits and so compensating you, by higher dividends, 
for the swelling totals of your domestic bills. But then, 
on the other hand, our Victorian ancestors were right 
when they regarded all ordinary shares as necessarily 
speculative, for any single company, unless it has a 
cast-iron monopoly in an absolute necessity, is liable to 
be affected by changes in demand; and even such a 
monopolist and still more the common run of enter- 
prises, may suffer in profit earning by bad management. 
And so safety in ordinary shares, as we managers of 
Unit Trusts are always preaching, can only be found 
through the law of averages in a well-distributed holding; 
and the usefulness of such a holding, as a supplement 
to a foundation of good fixed-interest stocks, has been 
clearly shown by the recent experiences of the rentier. 
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Every day is Thirst-day 
when the syphon says.... 


Schweppes Soda Water is also sold 
in Bottles — Large, Splits and Schweplets .... 
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Lud of QRIGINAL 


Scomic 


Beauty 


HE warm sunshine nourishes all things which grow 
in the rich Moroccan soil. Yet lavish scenic grandeur 
is but one of the many attractions of travel in this 
original land. Ruins, mute yet eloquent evidence of 
great past civilisations — Roman and Arab — exist in 
weird contrast with the mechanical innovations of the 
Western civilisation of today. The customs of the people 
are mainly the customs of their ancestors; and will 


probably remain unchanged for generations to come. 
Visit 


oc ats 


SAVE UPWARDS OF 40°. Ask any Travel 
Agency for illustrated folder and full particulars of 
inclusive tours. 40% reduction is granted by the 
FRENCH RAILWAYS for transit across France 
and 35% by STEAMSHIP LINES between Bordeaux 
(French Line) or Marseilles (Cie Paquet) and 
Casablanca to visitors booking inclusive tours in 
Morocco through any recognised Tourist Agency. 
Daily air service from London to Casablanca by 
AIR FRANCE’S new fleet of multi-engine Air Liners. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER, 


M EN have to thank women for the better comfort of present-day 
models. As far as they (the men) were concerned, motor-manu- 
facturers only looked after the comfort of the driver; but when every car 
after the Great War became a family car, driven and used as much by 
the women of one’s household as by the men, the manufacturers began to 
realise that woman's complaints had to be met, and her demands satisfied, if 
they wanted to sell their goods. And so it is to-day. Unless manufac- 
turers listen to the present well-founded complaints of our women-folk, the 
latter won't encourage men to buy until they find cars with the asked-for 
improvements. For instance, all women use their cars for shopping ; every 
girl and married woman I know asks me to write about the ridiculously low 
coachwork, which is difficult to get into or out of, without any parcel- 
racks. Or if the car has such a convenience, they usually bang their head 
on the cant-rail when trying to put the parcels inside the car. They are 


A SPLENDID CAR FOR WET WEATHER AS WELL AS FINE: THE MORRIS ~ FOURTEEN,” 
WHICH IS NOTED FOR ITS HANDSOME APPEARANCE AND EFFICIENCY. 


sick of bending so low to get in or out; and I quite agree with them, as I 
find that usually I have to get in backwards, on account of my own six 
feet of height. 

Another well-justified complaint is that in few cars can you see the 
outside edges of both wings, or the road immediately in front of the 
radiator for several yards. Whether one lives in cities, towns, villages, or 

away in the 
country, shopping 
brings the car 
into places where 
there is usually 
a good deal of 
parking to be 
done, with plenty 
of reversing and 
squeezing into 
small spaces. 
Consequently, 
women ask for a 
proper vision both 
in front and in 
the rear, so that 
they can see what 
they are doing 
when manceuvr- 
ing the vehicle. 

I have written 
time after time 
in these columns 
that Queen Mary 
is the only 
sensible lady 
motorist in Great 
Britain, as_ she 
rightly insists on 
being able to 

’ enter or leave 
ae 1. ) hk Se her Daimler cars 
bs without bruising 
her head! These 
Daimlers, with 
Hooper-built 
carriages, have 
ample head-room. 
It is a great pity to sacrifice real comfort for exaggerated streamline designs 
providing awkward interiors, with the roof slanting back into a tail like 
a seal. But we shall see more head-room provided, with squarer lines of 
coachwork, in the next batch of new models now the women are loudly 
voicing their complaints. Already makers are advertising ‘‘no wells, but 
all flat floors”’ in their cars, because so many women complained of the 
sprained and twisted ankles they received from the propeller-shaft tunnel 
sticking up and forming deep wells on either side of it. 

Motorists have shown a definite preference for the four-speed gear-box 
as compared with the three-speed type. Less than three months ago, 
Morris Motors, Ltd., offered the two types as alternative specifications 
on the “Ten,” ‘ Twelve,” ‘‘ Fourteen,” and ‘“ Eighteen’’ models. It is 
now seen by the orders received by various retailers that 92 per cent. 

[Continued overleaf. 


A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE 1937 ROVER ‘“ FOURTEENS” : 
THE EFFECTIVE LAY-OUT OF THE RADIATOR, LAMPS, AND HORN. 
The Rover “ Twelve” and “ Sixteen” are similar to this in appearance. 
The Speed model has matched horns, with the fog-lamp mounted centrally. 








Banish 
Overnight Corrosion 








MAKE OLD ENGINES YOUNG 
KEEP NEW ENGINES NEW 
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of these specify four-speed boxes. It will be 
recalled that where this fitting was preferred at 
the original prices of the cars, the in-built jacking 
system was not included. The Jackall system fitted 
to many thousands of Morris cars during the last 
eighteen months has proved so popular, however, 
that most motorists prefer to pay the extra charge 
of £5 to obtain the benefits of this system in addition 
to the four-speed box ; which is what most sensible 
motorists would expect, as the labour saved to the 
occupants if a wheel has to be changed on the road 
is prodigious when the system is fitted. Instead of 
having to find suitable places to fix the jack, groping 
under the axles, the running-boards on each side have 
the Jackall jack ready to lift up the side of the 
car on which the wheel needs changing. 

The popular secretary of the Junior Car Club has 
recently resigned to take up the appointment of 
managing director of the new Olympia garage. I 
am sure all motorists will wish Mr. L. F. (‘‘ Bunny ”’) 
Dyer all success in his new job; but I am reminded 
by this appointment that visitors motoring to London 
for the Coronation festivities will be wiser to leave 
their cars in spots such as this Olympia garage (adjoin- 
ing Olympia, in the Hammersmith Road), than drive 
them right into town. In fact, although there is 
room for over a thousand cars at Olympia garage, 
I should be inclined to book a berth beforehand. 
Another place is the Underground Railway’s garage 
at Merton. Here you can leave the car and finish 
the trip to London by train, as that garage is just 
opposite Merton Station. I fancy there will be some 
difficulty in finding parking places at this period. 
Also, do not forget to lock the doors of your car 
wherever you may park it, as people will be too busy 
to look after individual cars; and I am sure that 
attendants at the open-air parking places will not 
make themselves responsible for the contents of cars. 
By the way, a Coronation touch will be provided by 
the Triumph cars in the R.A.C. Rally starting on 
March 9, as they have entered three “ Vitesse ’* 
Triumph cars, painted red, white, and _ blue 


respectively, that start from Harrogate, follow each 
other round England to Cromer in the east, Penzance 
in the west, and finish at Hastings in the south. 

The Automobile Association has offered all male 
members of its staff fourteen days’ special leave with 
full pay each year, in addition to their annual holi- 
days, on condition that this period is devoted to 
training for the service of their country, in case of 
national emergency. The scheme has been sub- 
mitted to the authorities, and the A.A. has em- 
phasised the necessity for providing facilities whereby 
persons may undergo training at any time of the 
year. At present, voluntary training is mainly con- 
fined to the months of July and August, which are 
impracticable for the staffs of motoring and touring 
organisations, travel bureaux and similar bodies, 
where the busiest periods of the year are the summer 
months. The Association’s offer makes a valuable 
contribution to National Defence, as many of the 
A.A. staff have special mechanical and other quali- 
fications. It has, of course, been made clear to all 
the Association’s employees that the offer is purely 
optional—there is no compulsion. 

Although the present construction programme 
at Ford Works, Dagenham, is not yet completed, 
the company has decided on the building of an addi- 
tional 100,000 square feet of factory space. The 
increased working area has been made _ necessary 
by the tremendous demand for Ford cars and Fordson 
commercial vehicles. The additional space just 
approved will be rushed to completion as fast as 
possible, in order to install machinery quickly and 
commence early production. Judging from past 
expansion programmes at the works, additional 
floor space will undoubtedly lead to a further increase 
in the number of men employed. Ford employment 
has almost trebled since 1932. In June of that 
year, when the company transferred its activities 
from Manchester to Dagenham, there were 4054 
workers. Now there are approximately 11,500 em- 
ployees, and more are expected to be added when 
the proposed building programme has been completed. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

(Continued from page 342.) 
‘The Expedition,” writes Lord Tweedsmuir, ‘ found 
it impossible, owing to the jam of floe ice in Smith 
Sound, to reach the base in Ellesmere Land on which 
they had decided, and were compelled to spend the 
winter at Etah in Northern Greenland. . . . However, 
in the spring of 1935 they grouped themselves into 
three parties, one of which penetrated into Grant 
Land, crossed the United States Range, and discovered 
a new range of mountains ten thousand feet high, 
within sight of the Polar Sea. The other parties, 
too, made important discoveries, and the whole 
Expedition returned to England in October 1935, 
without a single casualty and with much valuable 
scientific data. ... One delightful feature of the 
book is the account of the Eskimos, whom Kipling 
has called the ‘ People of the Elder Ice,’ and with 
many of whom the travellers formed warm friend- 
ships. ...1I am glad to know that another and 
a longer expedition is in prospect, which will put 
fully on the scientific map Canada’s most northerly 
territory.” 


Perhaps the most intimate picture of Eskimo life 
that has ever appeared is to be found in a book by 
a European who married an Eskimo girl—‘ ARcTIC 
ADVENTURE.”’ My Life in the Frozen North. By 
Peter Freuchen. Abundantly Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Maps (Heinemann ; 21s.)._ This is a work 
of exceptional interest. As it appeared some little 
time ago, it is rather late to go into details about it 
now, but I can confidently recommend it to anyone 
interested in the subject. 


One phase of Arctic history touched upon in Mr. 
Shackleton’s book—the discovery of America by the 
Norsemen, some 500 years before Columbus—is 
accorded a chapter in “ THE VIKINGS OF Britain.” 
By D. P. Capper. With Illustrations (Allen and 
Unwin ; 7s. 6d.). While based on a careful study of 
the Icelandic sagas and other early sources, this 
vigorously written book is essentially popular in 
its appeal. The story of those grim sea-rovers who 
ravaged our coasts during the period from the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries, and infused a powerful 
element into our national blood, goes far to explain 
that urge to oversea adventure which, as we have 
seen, is still characteristic of the British race.—C., E. B. 
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Announcing the Completely New 


HUDSON 


‘ That's the car that broke the endurance records!” 








** Hudson Eight Club Saloon”’ 


Never before ... such power from so little petrol 


Here’s power you've never had before .... power as smooth as oil 

. effortless .... thrilling .... yet in this completely new Hudson it 
costs no more! 

The Six, while taxed at £16 10s., actually develops 101 horsepower, or 
107 with super power dome. The Eight develops 122 horsepower, but is 
taxed at only £21 15s. The sports type of dual carburetion is standard in 
Sixes as well as Eights. 

When it comes to economy, Hudson engineers have achieved the seem- 
ingly impossible! By eliminating useless weight, by refinements in thé finest 
of engines, they have given you all this extra power without increasing petrol 
consumption. The Hudson Eight, in the 1937 Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy 
‘Run, averaged over 28 m.p.g., carrying five passengers and luggage. 

For room, you can’t match Hudson at anywhere near its price. Wheel- 
bases up to 10 ft. 2 in., and 10 ft. 9in..... with even less over-all length 
than heretofore. And there’s 55 inches of comfort in the front seat.... 
room to spare for three. There are many other advantages for you to enjoy 


in these new Hudsons when you take the wheel. Drive and discover them 
for yourself. 


Terraplane Sixes ... from £285 e@ De Luxe Terraplane Sixes . . from £335 
Hudson Sixes ..... from £355 @ Hudson Eights.......... from £395 


HUDSON MOTORS LTD., Works: GREAT WEST ROAD, W.4. (Chiswick 4777) 
West End Showrooms: SHAW & KILBURN, Ltd., 117, GT. PORTLAND STREET, W.1. (Langham 3/2!) 








HUDSON PRICES 
START Fr 3 b 
FROM 


Selective Automatic Change standard on Hudson 
models. No need to pull a gear lever or touch a clutch 
pedal. Front floor all clear of gear and brake levers. 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT BRITISH ISLES * ARRANGE FOR TRIAL RUN TO-DAY 


MOST POWER... --MGolt KOar . 





AT SUCH -PRICES 
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NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER’S LOG-BOOK. 


By EDWARD E. LONG, C.B.E., F.R.G.S. 


RESORTS OF THE ITALIAN RIVIERA. 
TALY is fortunate in the possession of a winter Riviera 
which stretches from Ventimiglia on the Franco- 
Italian frontier, in the west, to Spezia, in the east, with 
Genoa as the central point dividing the western from the 





A TOWN BUILT AMIDST A GARDEN OF FLOWERS AND PALMS: A DISTANT VIEW 
OF BORDIGHERA, TAKEN FROM THE VIALE DEI COLLI. 
Photograph by E.N.1.T., London. 


eastern part of the Riviera. Many are the delightful 
resorts which are conveniently scattered along this magni- 
ficent stretch of coast—San Remo, Bordighera, Ospedaletti, 
Alassio, Nervi, Santa Margherita, and Rapallo, to mention 
those best known to visitors from this country. Of these, 
on Italy’s western Riviera, outstanding are San Remo, 
Bordighera, and Ospedaletti, strung together on a curve 
of the coast open to the south, protected entirely from 
northerly winds by an uninterrupted chain of mountains, 
and with a climate exceptionally sunny and mild in 
nature. 

San Remo clusters around two charming little bays, 
a hilly peninsula dividing them, on which the old town, 


of straggling and extremely picturesque lanes and arched 
alleys, is built. The modern town is one of shady avenues, 
handsome promenades by the sea, magnificent villas, fine 
hotels, and beautiful gardens. Its amenities include the 
lovely Imperatrice Gardens and the Queen Elena Gardens, 
a theatre, and a casino, which is in a splendid situation 
on the principal promenade, with a fine view of the sea, 
and is a very commodious and handsome building, with 
rooms for roulette, trente et quarante, and baccarat, an 
artistically decorated restaurant, 
an American Bar, an Information 
Bureau, and a Winter Garden, 
where tea and diners dansants are 
held, also variety shows, while 
concerts and opera are a feature 
of the winter season. A special 
symphony concert season opened 
on February 22 with “ Arlesiana,”’ 
directed by Francesco Cilea, and 
a series of eleven operas is 
to be given, the first of 
which is “ Miranda,” by Pietro 
Canonica. Faci- 
lities for sport 
in San Remo in- 
clude golf, on a ~ 
fine new course 
of eighteen 
holes, among 
picturesque 
mountain 
scenery, to 
which there is 
free transporta- 
tion by bus from 
the hotels. It 
has a club house 
with an attrac- 
tive bar and 
restaurant, a 
bridge room, 
and a_ terrace 
facing the sea; tennis, and sailing ; and 
during the season there are golf com- 
petitions, tennis tournaments, a horse 
show, regattas, an automobile rally, and 
a very gay Carnival Week. There is 
a good service of motor-buses plying 
along the Via Aurelia, connecting Venti- 
miglia, Bordighera, Ospedaletti, and San 
Remo, and a funicular railway is now 
open from San Remo to Monte Bignone 
(4000 ft.), where there are good ski-ing 
conditions until the end of March, and 
from which point there is a magnificent 


LOOKING DOWN 


panoramic view of the French and Italian Riviera, Corsica, 
and the great snow-capped peaks of the Maritime Alps. 

Bordighera nestles among flowers and palms, orange 
and olive groves, and the mildness of the climate is attested 
by the many species of tropical plants. A splendid pro- 
menade stretches along by the sea; there are lovely winter 
gardens ; and fine villas, hotels, and public buildings em- 
phasise the modernity of the place, which, nevertheless, 
has a delightful old-world quarter; whilst within easy 
reach by road, at Dolceacqua, is the castle of the once 
great family of Doria. Bordighera has a casino, a muni- 
cipal orchestra, an English club, ample facilities for tennis, 
and its social life is a very pleasant one. Ospedaletti is 
a very sunny and sheltered little place, surrounded with 
flower gardens—the main industry is floriculture—and 
with a casino and a theatre, a good entertainment pro- 
gramme, charming gardens, and numerous walks and 
drives. 

Travel in Italy is very attractive just now, for all 
visitors travelling alone are entitled to buy tickets at 
half-price, and a 7o per cent. reduction is obtained on a 
party ticket for at least eight persons. Hotel coupons 

[Continued overleaf. 





FROM THE GOLF CLUB HOUSE: A CHARMING VIEW OF 


SAN REMO, CAPITAL OF THE ITALIAN RIVIERA, SET AMIDST PICTURESQUE 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 
Photograph by E.N.1.T., London. 











THE ANOINTING SPOON 





The anointing of English Kings at their 
| coronation dates from the middle of the 

8th Century when it was introduced by 
Egbert, Archbishop of York. The gold 
| Anointing-spoon, fashioned with two hol- 














lows in the bowl to receive the fingers of 
the officiating prelate, is probably the sole 
| existing relic of original English regalia. 





because phe used a 


HALF way denlijrice 
HE ‘ Antiquary”’ is a fine old Liqueur Scotch 


Don’t waste another day on half half way care with the dentifrice 
way dental care. Superficial that does both jobs. Forhans 
cleansing may keep your teeth brand dentifrice whitens your 
white—for a while! But when teeth and fights the menace of 
your neglected gums grow soft spongy gums at the same time. 
and tender, all the half way Why stop half way in caring for 
measures in the world won’t your teeth when Forhans gives 





Whisky, mellowed and softened by Time. It is 
a whisky to be treated with the respect due to old 
age ; to be savoured and appreciated. With its 
smoothness, its full body and fine flavour it will delight 
the palate of the most discriminating connoisseur. 


Make it your Home Whisky! 





hw Orage 











preserve your teeth. 
Now—while your teeth are 
still firm and sound — replace 


complete protection? Be safe. Get 
Forhans today. On sale through- 
out the world. 





DOES BOTH voBs JL /7™% 
CLEANS TEETH f L& ] 





Supblied only in quarts 
and magnums. Sold every- 
where at home and abroad. 
If any difficulty in obtaining 
supplies, please write Sole 
Proprietors, J.& W. Hardie, 
Scotland. 





THE FIRST OLD LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


Forhans «= 


OTT ILL DENTIFRICE FOR MASSAGING GUMS AND CLEANING TEETH 


“ 
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Whatever you value most highly in a car, with especial reference to 

multi-cylinder luxury-cars, is yours, for ever so little money even at the outset, 

in this New Ford V-8 “30.” 

Engine-quality, almost automatic gear-changing, feather-light but sure, true 

steering, beauty of suspension and weight-distribution, so that rear seats are just as 

restful as those in front, really wonderful brakes, on which you can depend in 

any emergency, body-work, equipment and finish that are just as you would 

have wished them, regardless of cost—these are only a few things on which the 
{ New Ford V-8 "30" is super-plus. Accept all these, and then marvel at the 

price—made possible only by Dagenham’s matchless production-resources. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


“ 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM. ESSEX 
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are issued at rates of from 6s. to 13s. per day, for five 
different grades of hotels, which cover board, lodging, and 
service charges, and holders of these are exempted from 
the payment of sojourn and cure taxes, whilst they have 
the extra privilege, if they are in the possession of at least 
twelve coupons, of travelling first-class at a 60 per cent., 
and second-class at a 55 per cent., reduced fare. They are 
also entitled to break their journey as often as they like, 
without any formality whatsoever. Further, motorists 
entering Italy with their own cars may purchase, at the 
ENIT frontier offices, two petrol coupons (equivalent to 
20 litres of petrol) for each hotel coupon they hold. These 
petrol coupons are exchangeable at any of the 20,000 
authorised pumps in the country, and holders are entitled 
to a special car-badge which enables them to park their 
cars free of expense at the places set apart for this purpose 
by the Royal Automobile Club of Italy. The normal 
price of petrol in Italy is approximately 2s. 3d. per gallon, 
but to holders of the special coupons, the price is 1s. 8d., 
if they spend from five to fifteen days in the country, or 
1s. 3d. for a longer sojourn. 

Travellers’ cheques at approximately too lire to the £ 
can now be obtained, in denominations of 100, 200, and 
500 lire, from the principal banks and travel agencies, for 
use in Italy, up to the amount of 250 lire per day, if with- 
out hotel coupons, and up to 200 lire, if with them, and 
these cheques are payable free of all charges and com- 
missions by banks, bureaux de change, and travel agencies. 
These facilities render the cost of a holiday in Italy a very 
economical proposition, but travellers who prefer to make 
their own arrangements, without hotel coupons, will also 
find that Italy is one of the cheapest countries in which 
to reside. 


The forty-third annual edition, that for 1937, of 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company's “‘ South 
and East African Year Book and Guide” has been 
most carefully brought up to date, over 3500 amend- 
ments of the matter and figures published in 1936 
having been made. The book contains 1100 pages of 
text and a new and copyright Atlas by Messrs. 
Bartholomew and Sons, while the Index, which 
covers 40 pages and includes 2600 place names, is 
practically a gazetteer. The information it contains 
makes the book a necessity for any business man who 
deals with South or East Africa; the immigrant 
will find in it just that practical detail he wants; 
and the tourist will find it a reliable guide to 
the country. The price of the book is 2s. 6d. 
(3s. post free in the United Kingdom: 3s. 3d. 
elsewhere). 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“SUSPECT,” AT THE ST. MARTIN’S. 
Sages is a psychological murder-mystery play that 

retains its secret until the last minute. It is 
not until the final curtain is actually falling that one 
realises whether Mrs. Smith is, or is not, guilty of 
a .terrible crime. When the curtain rises we see 
her as a middle-aged woman, hating her future 
daughter-in-law for releasing her son from her apron- 
strings. A well-known newspaper proprietor, once 
a provincial journalist, visits the house, and recog- 
nises the elderly maid-servant as a witness in a 
famous murder trial of thirty years ago. Mainly 
through this maid’s evidence, the verdict against 
the accused was the Scottish one of ‘‘ Not proven.”’ 
The prosecution alleged that the accused, a girl of 
seventeen, had stripped herself, so that no blood- 
stains were ever found on her clothes, and had bat- 
tered her father and stepmother to death with an 
axe. There is a dramatic scene that recalls the 
famous cross-examination in ‘‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,”’ 
when the woman is called upon to recite details of 
the actual crime. She alleges that the murder was 
committed by her lover, who shortly afterwards 
was drowned at sea. For his sake she had allowed 
suspicion to rest upon herself. Miss Mary Morris, 
an American actress of great talent, making her first 
appearance in this country, played this role very 
convincingly. Restrained though her acting was 
throughout, she dominated the stage all the time. 
At moments she hinted that the woman’s mind was 
bordering on insanity ; during the cross-examination 
scene she convinced the audience of her innocence. 
When, therefore, the final curtain fell on a situation 
so original that it would be unfair to describe it in 
detail, the effect was tremendous. Mr. Stafford 
Hilliard gives a brilliant performance as a country 
clergyman, and Mr. David Horne is excellent as the 
newspaper proprietor with considerable legal talent. 
The producer, however, should see that the cross- 
examination scene has an air of greater casualness. 


“BIG BUSINESS,’ AT THE HIPPODROME. 

This musical comedy has several authors, but it 
is doubtful if any one of them could describe the plot 
in detail. The idea seems to have been to give the 
comedians their heads, with full liberty to bump 
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other portions of their anatomies against each other— 
always a successful joke when an actress of Miss Vera 
Pearce’s avoirdupois is on the stage with a comedian 
as diminutive as Mr. Bobby Howes. For no apparent 
reason a pantomime scene was introduced. Miss 
Pearce was dashingly Edwardian as Robin Hood, 
and Mr. Howes a pathetically eager, and under- 
rehearsed Little John. Mr. Wylie Watson, whose 
tenor voice always suggests it is the pride of the 
village choir, played many parts; even one of an 
armchair. It is an old nigger-minstrel “ gag,’’ but 
it struck the audience as being riotously funny and 
original. Miss Enid Dixon-Orr was an attractive 
heroine, her best number being ‘‘I’m on Wings.” 
Mr. David Burns, an American comedian who made a 
success in ‘‘ Three Men ona Horse,’’ played a “ straight ”’ 
part, and was an admirable foil to Mr. Howes. 


“WISE TO-MORROW,” AT THE LYRIC. 

This comedy provided some fine acting parts. 
Miss Martita Hunt was almost unpleasantly natural 
as an elderly and possessive actress, and Miss Olga 
Lindo, as her mannish secretary, proved once again 
that she is very nearly the best actress on the West 
End stage. Mr. Naunton Wayne was the joy of 
the evening. Making his first appearance in a 
“ legitimate ’’ role, he made every line seem a master- 
piece of wit. The comedy bears some resemblance 
to ‘‘ The Green Bay Tree.’”’ Miss Diana Churchill 
played with considerable charm. As her less talented, 
and more matter-of-fact, sister, Miss Nora Swinburne 
gave a perfect performance. 


London has long been notorious for the duplica- 
tion of the names of its streets, and now that the 
Authorities have taken the matter in hand and have 
started re-naming thoroughfares which custom has 
made familiar to us (the names of 200 streets were 
changed during 1936), Kelly’s Post Office London 
Directory for 1937 has become essential for every 
London business house. With the sectional Street 
Plan of London, on a 4-inch scale, which is supplied 
with the Directory, and the Street Section, it is per- 
fectly simple to locate any address in the area. The 
book comprises Private Residents, Commercial, Trade 
and Professional Sections and Parliamentary, Legal, 
Clerical and Official Directories. The Directory, in 
cloth, is priced at 55s., and in leather, 70s. 
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Chairman 
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Sir Austin E. Harris, K.B.E. 





Chief General Manager 
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The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington 
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COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 


Carpets taken up and relaid. 


Carpets cannot be thoroughly freed 
from dust whilst on the floor. 





PATENT. STEAM 


CARPET BEATIN(; 


COMPANY L?? 
196, York Roap. Kinc’s Cross.N.7 


CARPETS CLEANED OR DYED 
Household Dyeing and Cleaning 








Tel. North 1173 (4 lies) 
Country Enquiries Invited. 








£30 to £5,000 lent 


Without any Security, to Ladies or Gentlemen. Write 
RICHMOND INVESTMENTS, LTD., 
4, THE GREEN, RICHMOND, SURREY 


Private CASH Advances 
By W. H. DURHAM LIMITED, 

14, Clifford St., London, W.1. 
£50 to £5,000 


Without Security. 


Est. 1913 





















TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED 
£465,000,000 


BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 


if you wish to inspect the finest approval selec- 
tions of RARE BRITISH COLONIALS you 
must write to the cheapest dealer in the World 
for British Colonial Rarities :— 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 









BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc., 
all over the world. 

| ‘Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.Ld. 

SALFORD 5. 
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“Grant’s Morell. 
Cherry Brandy 
has the secret 
of exquisiteness. 
With it, you 
reach _ perfection 
in home enter- 
taining.” 


Welcome Always 
\ Keep it Handy— 


- GRANT'S 


yf MORELLA 


CHERRY BRANDY 


QUEEN'S SWEET - SPORTSMAN’S DRY 








thing 
that does 
me good” 


BELLY 


For Colds 


“ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me proven fh .- If lgeta 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and in a few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me. . . They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.” 


R. L., Hackney, E.9. 








Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. The 
relief it gives is marvellous. It 
clears the head and quickly breaks 
up the most stuffy cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 











Perfect 

with Cheese.. 
Perfect 

with Butter... 
with a 
glass of Wine 
or alone 


Yn ©) 


BY 
CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 

ENGLAND 





CONTINENTAL HOTELS 





FRANCE 


Beaulieu-sur-Mer—Betw. Nice & Monte Carlo. 
Bedford Hotel. st class. Full South. Sea. 
Tennis. Garage. Park. Pension from Frs. 55. 
Cap-Martin.—Cap-Martin Hotel.—Free bus service 
with Monte-Carlo & Menton. Tennis. Swim. Pool. 
15 ac. priv. Park. Incl. fr. 60 frs. with bath fr. 80 frs. 
Menton—The Majestic— (Swiss Hotel) central, 
sunny, on town gardens near Sea, Casino and Tennis 
Club. All comfort. Pension £4 0. o. weekly. 


GERMANY (Continued) 


Wiesbaden-—Hotel Rose—World-renowned Hotel. 
Own bathing establishment. Patronised by English 
and American Society. Pension from Marks 12 














A SPECIAL ISSUE TO COMMEMORATE 
THE CORONATION 


To be Issued May 12th until Dec. 31. 


135 STAMPS FROM THE 
45 CROWN COLONIES 


COMPLETE SET 
27/6 mint 


FOR PREPAID ORDERS ONLY 


These sets are in great demand, and we advise 
early application to avoid disappointment. In _ the 


case Of the used sets we have to make arrangements 
with our agents in some of the far-distant Colonies at 
least three months in advance, and we cannot guaran tee 


to maintain the price for long. We have the reputa- 


tion, and organisation, that can guarantee delivery 


Write for descriptive List and Order Forms 


of the 45 Sets Priced individually. 
Mint and used. 







trated Catalogue of Modern Pic 


H.€ A.WALLACE 


94 OLD BROAD ST, 
LONDON E C2. ‘Phone Lonoon Wau 4987 


For our reference please quote Advt. No. 1.L.N 14 


GERMANY 


Wiesbaden —Hotel Schwarzer Bock—tst-cl. fam. 
hotel. 300 beds. Med. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis, Garage. Pension from 9 Marks. 


Wiesbaden-Hotel Nassauer Hof.~World renowned 
Finest position opp. p’rk & Opera. Wiesbaden Springs. 
Patronised by best British Society. Pen. fr. 12 Mks. 
Wiesbaden — Palast Hotel — First - class hotel 


opposite Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. 
Own vath-establishment Pension from RM. ro. 





SWITZERLAND 


Geneva—The Beau Rivage—With its open air 
Restaurant Terrace on the lake fac. Mt. Blanc. 
Most comf. Prices reduc. Rms. from Sw. Frs. 6.50. 


Geneva—Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc, Close to pier and places of interest. 
Select but mod. in cost. Nice rms. from S. Fr. 5.50. 


Lugano — Adler Hotel — Near station, in own 
gardens facing lake, exceptional view. Rooms from 
Frs. 3.50, Pension from 10Frs. Garage Boxes. 


Wengen — Palace Hotel — The leading hotel of 
the Jungfrau district. At its best in February 
and March. F. Borter, prop. 











NICE+ 
ATLANTIC + 
HOTEL + 


200 ROOMS 


Rooms from 25 francs 


Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 


MOD. TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE 


HOTBL DU RHIN 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups 


Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera 











T 
POSTALLY useED 37/6 


LE TOUQUET 
EASTER. 





HOTEL DES ANGLAIS 
In forest adjoining Casino 
Every possible comfort. 


Inclusive from 18/- 











Write for our wonderful 74-page I!lus 


torial Sets and rare stamps FREE 








BUNIONS ceo 


Stop bunion pain with 
Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Reducer. 
Relieves shoe pressure; re- 
duces enlargement; hides 
bulge, preserves shape of 
shoe. From Chemists and 
Dr. Scholl’s Depots. 2/- ea, 


EVED 
REDUCED 



























MACDONALD'S 








CIGARETTES AND TOBACCOS 


When in Canada 
You'll Enjoy 








MONTREAL, CANADA 











“The Best DEAF 
AID | have Ever 
Used" says 


Sir Benjamin Drage 


‘For the first time for nearly 
twenty years,’’ writes Sir Benjamin 
Drage, ‘‘! can really hear without 
effort or discomfort at a theatre. 
In all other ways—public and semi- 
public méetings—| can follow and 
take part in discussions as well, | 
should think, as anyone possessed 
of normal hearing. The Amplivox 
is the best deaf aid instrument | 
have ever used.'’ High praise this, 
yet | could quote similar testimony 
from hundreds of letters from 
eminent men. Why is it that the 
Amplivox arouses such erithusiasm ? 
The answer is that thanks to a 
unique layout and the use of special 
midget valves it does what no 
other hearing aid has ever done 
before—it combines long - distance 
hearing and crystal-clear reproduction 
with really convenient size. Why 
not arrange for a week's trial at 
home ? Let me send you the 
Amplivox brochure. 


A Raa. ME 


er, Governing Director. 


AM PLIVOX LTD. 


106, George Street, Portman Square, 
London, W.1. 
*Phone: WELbeck 4095 
29, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.l. 
"Phone: CENtral 3097 








“If only I had 
a Bigger Income!” 


The good old 5 per cent. days have gone. 
How much income are you losing on that 
account ? urthermore, no matter how 
carefully investments are arranged, you 
can never be absolutely sure that dividends 
will not be reduced or even passed. Why 
run that risk when you can get a larger 
and safer income for life, which is irredu- 
cible, unshrinkable, and guaranteed for 
life. Eight different kinds of annuity to 
select from. male, aged 65 years, will 
receive £10. 4. | per cent per annum, 


Full particulars involving no obligation 
will be gladly sent on request (please 
state age) to:— 


THE AFRICAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2 
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™=BARLING _ 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE ey 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 










The Ideal! 
Pipe for Den- 
tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, light 
mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfeci 
pipe in every way. Medium, 10/6; Large, 
12/6. Extra large sizes 15/- upwards. 


Postage 


abroad 
additional. 


PIPE CRAFT 


co 


If any difficulty in obtaining, Write B. Barling & 
Sons, 9, Park St., London, N.W.1; or, ‘phone: Gulliver 
4458. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe-makers 
“* Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.”’ 


in England, 
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In the Messes from Gib’ to Lahore 
Shanghai - Aldershot-Bangalore 
The forests of Burma — 

or to leave terra firma 
The Battleships just off the Nore 


The Flotilla patrolling the Straits 
The Skippers -Commanders and Mates 
The Majors and Glonels and stout Brigadiers 
Have just drunk a toast 

o'er their ‘chotas‘ and beers 
“To Duggie the Lad with NO LIMIT” 


hr Now you cads who are murmuring’why" / 
7 (By the way wed forgotten the sky ) 
£T/ The Pilots- Observers — 
Commanders of Wing 
The blokes on the Floor — 
(or the ceiling)- all sing - 
To Duggie the lad with NO LIMIT” 


To revert to you cads in plain clothes 
Just dumb tv what everyone knows 
Well explain you our meaning 

To those who have leaning 

As to “why is a horse when # goes? 





Now supposing you back the First three 
With a pound or a‘pony’'— dye see? 
And they all three come home, & you gleefully roam 
To your Bookie and say—“dearie me — 
(ve a thousand to come,'cos the three of em won’ 


He either will boot you or feel for his gun Goggr 
And holler—'my limits a 100-1] 7 


b aint Duggie the Lad with NO LIMIT ” TemPle Bar 


So should you desire to make a few ‘Thou’ 
At racing — be DEFINITELY IN IT 
With one who can show you 


THE MEANS AND THE HOW 
Ty DUGGIE THE LAD WITH NO LIMIT! 


~he's waiting to open a Credit Account with you 


DOUGLAS STUART STUART HOUSE SHAFTESBURY AVE LONDON 








